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i ¢ ' + | though it certainly wanted all their substance. Of these three mea’ enjoyed. My Lords we are told that the tranquillity of Ireland re 
Kip ’ vial Par liarrere, | sures L would say that that of 1313 was one which by possibility the | pa, us to yield the claims of the Catholies, ond pe ti away that 
os ae nq House might accede to; that of 1821, inasmuch as it receded from from which we have derived so much benefit But Lask, my Lords, 
CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. the former, was inferior; but that of 1825 was one that it was impos-, what change is it that the tranquillity of Ireland requires? What is 

House of Lords, June 11. | sible could be received either by the House or the\Protestant Es-! it that we can do to tranquillise Ireland, when [see that there are 
[We have selected the two following from among the number of| tahlishment. (Cheers.) This, therefore, constitutes the diiiwulty ; persons im that country that will not suifer it (o be tranquil ? (Cheers. } 


able speeches made in the course of the late discussion of this! because when we find that on one side any thing atiempted toallay [ believe and I have endeavoured to inform my mind upon the sub- 


important question. They are fine specimens of Parliamentary elo-| the fears of the Protestants, is at once rejected in Ireland, and, on | ject, and the only conclusion I can come to is, that there are agita 
quence, and exhibit in a strong point of view the two sides of the great’ the other hand, when we disregard those fears, the measure is rejec- | tors in Ireland, occupying a particuler situation, exercising sway and 
subject : | ted here ; wherefore it is impossible to anticipate that the measure dominion over the people of that country, who teil us thet they will 

The LORD CHANCELLOR [Copley ]—I feel bound to address | of the Noble Marquis can, in any case, be atiended with success. I not allow it to be tranquil until we consent to the alterations. they 
the House at this moment, from an apprehension, that should it de-| am satisfied that, as [have already stated, failure would exasperate wish. ‘This question has been so repeatedly before us, and has been 
lay until alater period, I might not be abie precisely and distinctly | the feelings of the {rish people andthe very attempt will excite the | so fully discussed in all its bearings, that it is impossible for us to shnt 
tu state the grounds of my opposition to the motion of the Noble} utmost alarm and anxiety in the Protestant part of the empire. My | our eves to what they really want. 'Taey want. my Lords, to be ad- 
Marguis. 1 cordially concur with the Royal Dake (Sussex} who | Noble and Learned Friend near me will, perhaps, allow me to an-' mitted to this and the other House of Parliament—they want to have 
lias just addressed the House in his approbation ot the tone and tem- \swera Noble Earl, who asked bim why be ascribed the Protestant | equal participation with Protestants in all the offices inthe State, 


per withywhich this debate has been conducted, which basbeen suit-! settlement to the Revolution? The Noble Fari wishes to carry it | With one or two exceptions ; and if they obtained that admission on 
able to the dignity of this House as well as the great importance of | back to anearlier period. It is true that the Projestant religion was | their own terms, can it be supposed they would endeavour merely 
the question which is now under consideration. [f this were the first | established in this country at the Reformation. ‘Yor some time the | to maintain a system of Protestant and Catholic equality? No.— 
time that this subject had come for decision before your Lordships. ! Catholics were kept in subordination by the zeal of the Puritans.~'! Such a result could not be expected, if Roman Catholics Were once 


Ishould feel rather disposed to accede to the proposition of the No-| But when Charles the Second was justly supposed to be under the admitted into that equal participation which they claimed, No lovp 
bie Marquis. Itis true, that his proposition is one but for inquiry, | influence of the Catholics their spirits and hopes revived. It then | ger, then, would there be a Protestant House of Commons—no lon- 
and introduced in the most captivating form, but this I think, under | became nece ssary to pass lawsto repress then. {t was at an early | ger a Protestant House of Peers—no longer a Protestant Govern- 
ihe present circumstances of this question, will not weigh much with | period of that reign that a law was considered expedient to exclude | ment ; but.instead of thema mixed Government of Catholics and 
your Lordships. For when we recollect that for the last twenty-five all Catholics from office, as was also the Test Act ; and thus in the ! Protestants, and a total alteration in our legislative system, accom- 
vearsthe subject has been again and again agitated in Parliament— | twenty fifth of Charles IL, for the first time was an Act passed to se-| panied with such restrictions as they might think proper to offer to 
and how often the powers ot the ablest men of the age have been di- | cure the Protestant religion from the attacks of Catholicism. As to| us, forthey will accept none from us (Hear, hear.) Iam olde- 
rected to ifs examination—when we advert to the measures which | tie representation in the other House of Parliament, and to seats in| nough toremember when, in the early period of these discussions, 
have from time totime been submitted to the Legislature, and that all | this House, from those privileges Catholies had for a long tine been | these contessions were asked asa boon: it was said, “ they will on- 
these successive efforts have failed—I do not think that we can ac- | legally excluded ; but in consequence ofthe countenanee and sup-| ly admit a few Peers into the House of Lords, and, I believe it was 
ceed to the proposition submitted to us, as we cannot believe it will | port which they experienced from Charles IL. the barriers were dis- | Burke said it, ‘some three or four Members into the House of Com- 
lead to any beneficial result. If, my Lords, inquiry be instituted, | regarded and Catholics resumed their seats in this and the other ‘mons. But. my Lords, the times and circumstances, since then, are 
and the result be unfavourable, it mnst have a great tandency to ex- | [Touse of Parliament; and it became necessary by the act of the 0th | changed ia a most extraordinary manner. (Cheers trom the oppo4j 
asperate feelings already highly excited; and as, without any bope | of Charles Uf to establish and confirm their exclusion. James HL. was | sition benches ) From whatever quarter those cheers may come, | 
ol asuceessful result, we adopt that proposition, f know too tonen of; known to be a Catholic. Attempts were consequently made to te-es- | thank the Noble Lerds for them. It was said then that three or four 
the feelings of the people of Protestant England, not to be cer- | tablish the ascendancy of that religion. ‘The consequence was the Members would be returned to the House of Commons, but we are 
tain that they will feel aa alarm of the most fatal deseription. (Hear, | Revolution ; and that led to the Protestant settlement, as now estab- | now told by those who know most of the state of that country, Tre- 
hear, hear.) Let me then ecail your Lordships’ attention to the pro-| lished. My Lords allow me to call to your recollection. that with | land [mean thatthe whole of the representation is in the power ot 
evess of this question since the year 1813; for I wish only to advert | which your Lordships must all be famwiliar—I mean the declaration ithe Catholics. This, my Lords, is made a matter of boast, and | 
to measures which comprised the whole beavrin gs of tis subject.— | made by King William betore his embarkation from Holland. [n| could read, passage after passage, from proceedings, not of the Cath- 
A bill was then submitted to the other House of Parliament, with a) thot declaration the laws against the Cathelics by which they were | olic Association merely, but of diferent bodies assembled in different. 
view to agcomplish che objects of the Noble Marquis’s motion. That | excluded from all offices. and the provisions of the ‘Test Act, are sta- | parts of Ireland, in which it is boasted ; but I may be asked, do 1 
Bill was framed by aman of the greatest intelligence—a man well ‘ted in detail. It is declared that an attempt had been made to evade ! place implicit credit and reliance on the boasts of persons at such 
wequainted with [reland, and who had the experience of many years. those laws. ‘The disastrous consequences of such an attempt are de-| meetings as L have alluded to? JT answer no, that 1 did not when I 
ile was s ipported by my Jate Right Hon. and lamented friend, who | scribed | and William declares that the same object for which he | first heard of them, but when I recollect what took place after the last 
gave all the aid of his great talents and unrivalled powers to tle sub- } was about to coine to this country was to config and execute the | dissolution of Parliament I was confirmed inthe truth of a great part 
Jeet. He also had the support of the intelligence, knowledge, and | laws, especially those for the exclusion of the Catholics and the Test | of what I bad previously heard. tis then, my Lords, no longer a 
legal experience of my Noble Friend (Lord Plunkett,) now on the | Act; and thereby to establish civil liberty, and secure the Protestant | feather in the scale that we are called upon to yield, but solid and 
eross bench, and whom Lam most happy tosee here. He likewise! Religion. Accordingly, on his arrival here, there was a meeting of substantial power—a full participation in the Constitution. Let us 
had the assistance of a Roman Catholic adviser, of great legal knowl- ithe Lords and Commons. and William took additional measures to | for a moment. consider by whom this power is directed—let us look 
edze and ucquiremeats ; ayd all those assistedin framing that Bill, ! carry his declaration into effect. The Convention met, and they |for a moment, in what manner it is swaved. It is supposed that the 
Which was brought into the other (Louse for the purpose of aceom- | discussed the propriety of those laws, but it is sufficient for me to! influence which disects that power, if what is called Catholic Eman. 
plishing the emancipation of the Catholies. It was there supported by | shew, that they considered those laws as an essentia! & vital part of | cipation were granted, would be atan end. I do not profess to say 
t'e eloquence of Grattan, by the powers of my lamented Right Ion. the constitution. 'They were then. however, imperfect,dor although | that it would not—bnt T think ftbere are reasons sufficient arising 
ricnd and by the transeendant eloguence and reasoning of my No-| they excluded Catholics from Parliament and from offices they did | out of the present situation of things to lead me to conciude that 
ble and Learned Friend, to whom 1 am now alluding; and in its) not extend to the Monarch, end in the Bill of rights Reference is|the influence now exerted by the Priesthood and Catholic Lie. 
Ltugress those eminent individyals expressed an opinion as strong as} wade to the declaration, and it was agreed that the “ Crown should | rarchy in Lreland would not be less effective when backed by the ad- 
cau be conceived or adopted. that ifthe Roman Catholies would not | be alone held by Protestants.” 'Phus the system was confirmed, and | mission of this sect to power than it isnow. Ithink I am justified 
adoptthe provisions of that Bill, fenced as it was with securities, they , thus, as my Noble and Learned Friend stated, was the Protestant! in concluding that their influence would be exerted with much more 
Would no longer be justified in supporting their claims. It went Constitution completed. The Protestant Church and Protestant eTectthan itis now. Look, my Lords, tor an instant, at the state of 
through two stages, and was accompanied with securities, mild in’ State were thus formed by the Revolution, which was never the | things in that country, and see whether I am without the support o! 
theirtone, and such as this protestant kingdom had at least a right to) case prior to the Revolution. I may also advert to the Coronation | reason in my conelusion. Look, my Lords, at. what bas taken place 
*Spect, but it w-s no sooner known in Ireland, than the Roman) Gath, not that i mean to contend that to be binding under all cir- | within the last six or saven years. You will see the arrival at matu: 
Catholic Hierarchy determined to do every thing they could to de- | cumstances, but merely to show the view with which it was received | rity of that uncontrouled and uncontroulable influence which the 
igat it. Tiey pronounced it, asa Right Rev. Prelate in this debate) and the object of the ‘men who framed it. Tuen it was that the} Catholic priesthood exercise over the population of Ireland, ac- 
Las said, a pernicious and destructive measure, and said that the cler-) Coronation Oath was altered, and declared that the king was to sup-| quired in a great degree from the measure which has been alluded 
sy ought rather go to the scaffold than consent to it. Throughout) port the Protestant Church as by law established at that period and | to, but greatly assisted by the elective franchise bestowed upon the 
ul Treland the greatest excitement prevailed, and one of their advo-! with reference to the exigencies of the country. And who were | people. ‘Their influence is with the lower class of the population, 
Gites declared, if it was carried, that the result would be a hopeless’ the persons who framed this oath ! Men who had experienced the | and by them they overbear every thing else that takes place in Ire. 
‘1d bloody insurrection in that country. ‘When then, [ find that in-| evils resulting from the attempts to introduce popery into the cour- | land. No man there dares stand up against them. O’Connell, sap 
vividuals ot so eininent a description have directed their talents and try—men who were not bigots, but some of the greatest statesmen, posed to he the ruling demagogue, directing every thing by his wilt 
ein experience to a particular measure of reliet, as best adapted for. the greatest lawyers, and the greatest men, that the country has ev- | —if he in the elightest degree offends—trespasses ever so little upon 
“4€ purpose they had in view, and when they pledged their charac- | er produced at any period. This isthe system that they introduced 


, the wishes or inciigations of the priesthood —you see him in a mo 
: ’ a ol it, and that the measure was so disliked in Ireland, , and this is the system under which we have lived, long, happily, ) ment compelled to submit, to. prostrate himself before them, and 
ANA Wien all thees a® ¢ 


forts ended in total failure, L confess fam led to! and ilustrions'y. My lords, Twill not say that no circumstances obliged to sigu his xecantation. My Lords, as long as freland re- 
bur ability to carry into eTeet any specific measure which | can by possibility occur which ought to indace us to consent to any | mains in the state it now is with respect to the obedience of the 
“- ok Meantto be grounded on this motion. My Lords, the next alteration in that system, but [ contend that we should approach any | people to the Clergy—as long as the religion of Ireland continues 
+ aay on the sudject was the Bill @f 1821, introduced into the ! proposition for such a change with the greatest caution, and that we | to be Catholic—framed and constituted as it now is—I am_ satisfied 
rend pate of Parliament by my Noble and Learned Friend. It) should vot adopt it without the fullest demonstration of its necessity. | that we shall never succeed in abolishing that influence. And so 
me om trat House , but when it cane here, after having been can-' (Lear, hear,) My Lords at a subsequent period, when all hopes of | far froin our doing whatis now proposed to us having that effect. it 
| ussed by your Lordships loa great extent, on the motion for the | a descendant from King William wererelinquished, the same system | will be giving to that influence the addition of substantial power. aly 
Br aay reading it was lost. i well remember, my Lords, the speech iM as acted on, and the Act of Settlement was passed for excluding | Lords, contemplate for an instant the picture that Would be presen- 
my Noble and Learned Friend near me on that eccasion ; and af-! the issue of James the Second ; and that Act ‘possesses the same | ted to our yiew, were this measure carried. Here ts.a Governmertt 
am sure my Noble and Learned Friend , character, and is governed by the same feelings, with the measure with a people like that of lreland—active, zealous, enterprising— 
) had Lee onncane pet to allow that the provisions of that Bill, if| of 1632 ; and I believe that, at the period of the Union, another com- under the sway and contronl of persons possessing the political 
tory. a a opted, would have proved inadequate and unsatisfac- pact to the same effect was entered into with the utmgst possible de- | power would give them. These persons tao, be it remembered, so 
late Right ee’ Ponds was that Lrought forward in 1825, by my | liberation and solemnity. Thus I have atieanpted to give an ane? | possessing power and sway, being in no respect connected with, 
make if ote oe! . we to A pane measure was attached to | to the question of the Noble Earl, which, however, I think was much | or dependent on the State. This is a state of things unexampled 
of Beedona’ °K atal —_ J emsrtiynic to the representative system better answered by my Noble Eriend near.me, who truly said, that | in history. It is a great evil, out of which we muet endeavour, some 
thei | a" ane -s ividuals assisted the progress of this mea- | it was to the Revolution alone we owed-the confirmation of the ref- | time or other, to extricate ourselves. [Hear.] But quite sure am 
manana } sae y the same spirit on the part of the people—I ormation, and the first union of our Protestant Church and State.— [, my Lords, that this is not to be accomplished by any measute 
pirit of indignation as to the first meagure I have ailuded to, | We ought not to hazard lightly the great good, thetranscendant bles- | such as has been hitherto proposed. Every body ong sae that 


s¢ it had the form of securities, al-' sings, we have ¢o lung and so much to our adyantage and prosperity jf this statement be.correct, if I have not greatly misPepresehted, 
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et 
the facts, that the situation of things in Ireland would be most 
alarming. In that case you would say, if we make any concessions 
which may be attended with the consequences I have adverted to— | 
namely, a sway exercised over the population of Ireland, backed | 
by great political power, by a body of men unconnected with and | 
independent of the Government—your Lordships would say, before 


aA 








we made this experiment, which, in its results, may be fatal to our every transaction I had wit 


interests if not well guarded, give us, at any rate, some seeurity 
that the power we bestow may not be abused: we must have some 
thing in the shape of security to guard that most dear of our goods, 
the Protestant Constitution, under which we have so long lived.— 
My Lords, at the outset of these discussions, the Catholics told us, 
in terms, that they were willing to give whatever securities they 
conscientiously could; but now they plainly give us to understand 
that no securities will be given by them. They were willing at first, 
in promise at least, to do so; but now, as documents I am in posses- 
sion of prove, they refuse to do so. I would read some of these 
docum -nts, but I conceive the fact to be so notorious as to render it 
needless for me todo so. They tell us they will receive nothing 
but absolute, unconditional, unfettered Emancipation. (Hear, 
hear.] Lam now repeating, my Lords, not the language of the Ca- 
tholic Association merely, but of the votes and resolutions of bodies 
of different descriptions assembled in every part of Ireland—not 
bodies of the laity merely, but of the Clergy. It is the language of 
meetings in which both clergy and laity have presided, and in which 
the most inflammatory spenskes have been made by members of the 
Chureh. I say this without fear of contradiction, and do not think it 
necessary, therefore, toadvert to the documents which authorize 
me to make the assertion I have made. These documents, I repeat, 
state that the Roman Catholics say that they will give no securities, 
but that they must have unconditional, unqualified emancipation. 
They will have no compromise, for every thing, they say, is in their 
power. I do not temember the precise words used by Mr. O’Con- 
nell, but his language is much stronger than this—‘ in our humble 
fortunes we filled a far different situation from what we now do; 
our friends wished us to accept the terms that were offered to us; 
we were on the point of yieiding, but we have made an effectual re- 
sistance, and now occupy a better station. Wasit from the modera- 
tion of our manner, the softness of tone in our language, that we 
have succeeded in arriving there? No; it was the boldness of our 
designs, the threats we held out, the language and tone we as- 
sumed, that placed us on the vantage ground on which we at 
present stand.” This, my Lords, is the language of Mr. O’Connell. 
Now, my Lords, I will ask, what right have men like the Catho- 
lics of Ireland to demand a participation in the benefits of our 
Protestant Constitution, when they tell us distinctly they will give 
no security for its preservation. What right have men to demand 
this, not as a boon as they did at first, but to demand it, I will 
not say a right, but to extort it from us, if not at the sword’s point, at 
any rate by threats of what is likely totake place in the event of our 
going to war with any Foreign Power? [Hear, hear, hear.] Are 
your Lordships disposed to yield to such threats as these? Are you 
disposed to admit the Catholics on these terms, within the pale of 
the Constitution—to admit them toa seat in this House, for the pur- 
pose of making laws for the Government of this Protestant country? 
By the spirit of our protestant Constitution, every Member of this 
House is considered to be an adviser of the Crown, and all are bound 
to give their advice upon the matters brought before it, in such way 
as will best tend to preserve the Protestant Church in its present 
state. ‘That is the purpose for which we are summoned here. I re- 
peat, that every Member of this House is bound to give such advice 
as he may think best calculated to uphold the Protestant Church of 
this country. Now can we my Lords, expect that that would be 
done by the Roman Catholic Peers we are called upon to admit into 
the House? In the same manner, the Members of the Privy Council 
are bound to give such advice as will best maintain the eee nae 
religion and Constitution. This was the reason that my Right Hon. 
‘Wriend, to whom I have already alluded, in the Bill of 1813, was de- 
sirous of excepting the office of Privy Councillor, aud it was lost by 
a considerable majority. Wehave been told. my Lords, that all the 
great Authorities are against us—that we now have to contend with 
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it has in view. I certainly cannot see how the proposition of the 
Noble Marquis is likely to terminate in any beneficial results. M 

Lords, in what I have said I have endeavoured to fulfil the pledge 
which I originally gave to your Lordships ; I have endeavoured, with 
as much distinctness and precision as I was able to apply to the sub- 
ject, to state the grounds on which I felt I could not accede to the 
proposition of the Noble Marquis. I certainly think that we are in a 
situation of great difficulty—(loud cheers from the Opposition Bench- 
es)—andI must confess I do not see my way out of it—(continued 
cheers)—I say it without hesitation or reserve; but this I feel, that 
we are not likely to diminish the difficulty by assenting to the propo- 
sition of the Noble Marquis. [Hear, hear, hear.] My Levds, the pro- 
position, practically considered, is that which I stated, an admission 
essed himself in the debate on the Bill of 1825, but of those which | of the Catholics to all offices, and a participation of the power of this 
e used in 1810. ‘The sentiments he then expressed were repeated | Protestent Kingdom. Do you believe, my Lords, if this eomnen 
by him still more strongly in 1813, ‘and were reiterated in 182] in| be acceded to, tranquillity will ensue? Do you believe, that the ob- 
terms so distinct as to leave it impossible ior any person to mistake ' ject of this motion will be accomplished? Can we stop short in our 
his meaning. I state this with the more confidence, because, in the concessions? If what is now required be granted, can we withhold 
other House of Parliament, on the occasion of a discussion on this that which, in a short time, would be infallibly demanded? Little do 
question, I referred to these sentiments formerly expressed by him. | those who think so know of the spirit of the Roman Catholic reli- 
I was not contradicted by the Right Honourable Gentleman, andj gion. It desires nothing but to aggrandize itself at the expense ot 
therefore I considered him as acquiescing in the statement I made, | other churches. If we now grant this, on the principle of tranquil- 
and any Noble Lord may satisfy himself of the correctness of it by | izing Ireland, all that will be necessary to extort every thing else 
reference to the debates of the period I have mentioned. Mr. Canning | from us, will be to say, tranquillity does not exist, give us more or it 
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My Lords, in a manner still more emphatic than Mr. Pitt, did my 
Right Honourable Friend, the late Mr Canning, urge this point. I 
cannot mention his name without expressing the deep regard I had 
forhim. From the first moment I formed a connection witn him, 
with the exception of a short interval, arising from an accidental 
mistake, we were bound by the ties of the closest .friendship. In 

if him, he pursued that straight forward 
and manly course which marked his « haracter, and which was wor- 
thy of his great genius and enlightened mind. ‘The terms in which 
Mr. Canning expressed the opinion of Mr. Pitt, were still more ex- 
plicit and copious than those of the latter Statesman. He said dis- 
tinctly, that he would grant the Catholics nothing, unless with the 
most ample securities, i do not —. of the terns if which he ex- 
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then is also, under the present circumstances, an authority in our fa-: shall not exist. 
vour. 
1810, said that securities were absolutely necessary. If, also, I do 
not misinterpret what was said by my Noble and Learned Friend on 
the cross bench, he, although not so strongly as that gentleman, yet 
expressed himself as coinciding in the opinion Mr. Grattan had. The 
Noble Earl who sits near me, too, expressed himself of a similar 
opinion. The illustrious and distinguished relative of a Noble Lord 
on my left, Mr. Fox, entertained the same opinion. All these great 
authorities, then, are in favour of our view of the question. I will 
now, my Lords, beg leave to direct your attention to another topic. 
Among the other means which have been taken to influence us, even 
our national prejudices have been appealed to. Will you not, we 
have been asked, do that which is done in the other States of Europe ? 
Will you be shamed by Russia and Prussia? The example of those 
and other States has been pointed out; but their case bears no simi- 
larity to ours. [Hear, hear, hear.] There is not the slightest, not 
the most remote connection between the circumstances of this coun- 
try end of those to which allusion has been made. No one can 
doubt for a moment that power may not be safely entrusted to Ro- 
man Catholic priests in Russia, for the Monarch has only to uttter a 
word and every one of them would be swept from the face of the 
earth. (Hear. hear.] But, my Lords, even in that state no person 
is allowed to enter into the ecclesiastical state, or assume any hie- 
rarchical dignity, without the eae J expressed approbation of 
the Sovereign’ It is the veto which makes the distinction between 
this country andthat, for we are told that if the veto were insisted 
upon for the Sovereign of this country. it would create a bloody 
insurrection througout Ireland. How then is it possible for the 
advocates of the Roman Catholics, with this fact before them, 
to urge the example of Russia? Let us turn then to Prussia, 
which has also been pointed out to us?) Here, my Lords, I find the 
Catholics so surrounded with restrictions of an arbitrary nature, 
that it is impossible for them to abuse the privileges which they 
are allowed to enjoy. Werethe Roman Catholics of Irelandto be 
so restricted, they might be entrusted with the possession of any 
authority they desire. Not a bishop is appointed there, not a parish 
Clergyman can officiate, without the sanction of the King. It is the 
same in Canada. The provisions against the Catholic civilians are 
as stringent, if I may be allowed to use the word, there, as in any of 
the States to which I have adverted. Besides, the Catholic popula- 





tion in America has nothing to gain by a struggle. If there wasa 
sufficiently strong motive given them, they would exert themselves 
to establish the supremacy of their Church, for the Catholics, so far 
from considering it as a reproach, look upon it as a duty to exert their 
endeavours for that purpose. They now claim privileges for them- 
selves, whilst, when they have the power, they deny toleration 





#il the great talents that ever advocated the Catholic Claims. T'a- 
lents as great, eloquence as splendid and powerful, as ever war. 
combined for the accomplishment of any political purpose, have beta 
combined on this question. Not content with the talents and pow- 
ers now ranged against us, reference is had to the past. The names 





to the Protestants. I am not influenced by any feeling of illiberality 
in what I say. I should be sorry for one expression of that kind to 
| escape my lips, but I say that the Catholics consider it a duty to take 

advantage of every circumstance that would aid them in establishing 
ithe supremacy of their Church. In consequence of the feelings they 


Again Mr Grattan, in talking of the provisions of the Bill of ' 


In 1778, acts of concession and relief were adopted. 
It was declared by the Catholics, at the time, that those measures 
would be regarded as most beneficial measures; they were for the 
moment received with unbounded expressions of gratitude and en- 
thusiasm; and congratulations were passed of the congenial feelings 
between Catholics and Protestants that would be created by the 
then acts of concession. Ina short time new demands were made; 
and in 1792, if not previously, a Catholic Board. similar to the pre- 
sent Association, was sitting in Dublin; a Catholic Parliament was, 
in fact, established asa rival to the Protestant Parliament. The de- 
mands were reduced to four distinct propositions, which were sub- 
mitted to Government, and the Secretary pledged himself, not by a 
mere verbal undertaking in the name of the whole body, that if those 
concessions were made nothing more should be required. Conces- 
sion was made; the elective Hudhilen, 460 of the four propositions, 
was granted, and in a manner more.extended than it had been asked. 
Nevertheless, only two years afterwards, new demands were made: 
“ You have given us the Electrive Franchise ; you must now give us 
the right of sitting in Parliament.” From that time to the present 
that demand has been constantly reiterated. Why do I advert to 
this point? Because when it is said the Catholics will be satisfied if 
you comply with their present claims. I answer, look at the past, and 
see what confidence you can repose in their moderation. From the 
very nature of human ambition and human passion—from the very 
character of the Roman Catholic religion itself, it is impossible that 
they should stop short of the utmost bound of their expectations.— 
But do the Catholics themselves say they will be satisfied? No, my 
Lords, the @oman Catholics of Ireland, before these concession: 
even are made, almost tell ds in terms that they are merely prelimi- 
nary. (Hear, hear, hear.] A Right Rev. Prelate, who spvke last 
night, referred to the writings of the Bishop of Kildare as evidence 
of the real sentiments ofthe Catholics. If, my Lords, I consider Dr. 
Doyle only as an individual speaking his own sentiments, uttering 
only the dictates of his own mind, I should pay but little attention 
tohim. But when I see him supported by every political society in 
Ireland, and looked up to as the guide and director of the whole Ca- 
tholic body of that country, I cannot but conclude that he speaks the 
sentiments of all. And what is his language, my Lords, on the sub- 
ject of Emancipation? He tells us in plain language that the down- 
fall of the Protestant Church Establishment is at hand, and distinctly 
announces that although concession may be made, st must only be 
regarded as the road to ulterior measures. And, my Lords, second 
only to him, the coadjutor Bishop of Killaloe, tells us, that the only 














barrier to tranquillity in lreland, the Protestant Establishment, must 
‘be removed. I should enly disgust your Lordships were I to repeat 
feven @ portion of the bitter vituperation incessantly poured ou! 
| against the Established Chureh—and this, not only by the Cathclic 
| Association, but by every Catholic meeting in thre country. Th 
hardihood and malignity of that body against the Protestant Estab- 
| lishment put at defiance all ordinary rules of courtesy; and the lan- 
| guage now held by the Dignitaries of the Church is in the highest de- 
gree insulting. Where formerly it used to be the ‘Titular Bishop of 


of all the great men who have spoken on this subject have been | imbibe in early life they think no sacrifice too great to accomplish | such a place, it is now the Protestant Rector of such a Parish, tlie 
brought against us. Will you, it has been said, set up your judgment | that object. But we are told that the Catholic religion has under- lrotestant Bishop of such a diocese—| hear, hearJ—and the same 


ugainst that of Pitt, of Fox, and of all the other great luminaries 


| gone a great change since these opinions prevailed. Are we so sure 





which have spread lustre on the English character, and raised it to | of this, so satisfied of it, [hear, hear], as to make the certainty of our | 
ils present high consideration in foreign countries? But, my Lords, I) opinion a ground on which to legislate? Let us louk to what has been | 
say that the authority of these illustrious names is, in the present | passing in [reland during the last eight, ten, or filteen years—let us | 
state and — of things, entirely in our favour. [Hear, hear, hear.] | examine the spirit which prevails there with respect to the Protestant | 
Every thing now turns upon the word “ security.” Satisfy me shat | Church—let us for an instant hear the language they bold with regard | 
there is no danger to the Constitution—to the Protestant religion in| to this country—but first let us look to the conduct of the Catholics | 
this conntry—to the Protestant Government—by the admission of | of that country at the last period they were possessed of power. In | 
Roman Catholics, and I will admit that no Meiaber of a free Goy-| the reign of James the Second they tor a short period possessed abso- | 
ernment ought to oppose their admission. But when we find that, lute power and authority in that country. Let me call to the recol- | 
security is refused—which in my opinion, I think I have clearly | lection of the House how that power was exercised. Never was there 
shewn that it is—when the Roman Catholics want to be admitted to | a persecution so arbitrary and extensive as that carried on against the | 
power without restriction—I say that we have the opinion and au-| Protestants. Without inquiry, wilhout trial, but on mere rumour, | 
thority of all the illustrious individuals, whose names have beed ran- | between 2,000 and 3,000—in point of estate and education the most 
ged against us, in our favour. [ Hear, hear, hear.} They are not against | respectable people in the country—were included by name in one 
us, butforus, [Cheers.] It has been said that Mr. Pitt was an ad-/ general proscription. 'TLeir property was confiscated, and them- 
vocate for Catholic Emancipation. He was so I admit; but, in all | selves obliged to fly for their lives. Ido not mean to say that the 
his speeches made on that subject, in all he had written, he had ar-| temper in which that was done exists so strongly now asthe opportu. 
gued in favour of Catholic Emancipation, but with such securities | nity recurred to cause its repetition, but mention it merely as what 
and such guards for the Protestant Establishment and Government, | they did when last in possession of power. When I unite this inmy 
as would place them out of all chance of danger from the abuse of own mind with that intemperate spirit which has been displayed, 
the power the Catholics would be entrusted with. In making this! and the bitterness which seems to prevail at the present time in 
assertion, my Lords, I do not depend on the authority of reported | that country I think that, at the least, there is good ground for paus- 
speeches, but am borne out in it by a recent publication, to which | ing, for deliberating, before we again put thein in possession of pow- | 
allusion has been already made in the course of the debate on this, er without security against its abuse. [Hear, hear, hear.] Do we | 
subject. I have reason of making known the letter of Mr. Pitt which | find that the spirit of the Catholic religion is considered to be 
it contains. Mr. Pitt in that letter states in so many words, that care | changed in the countries of the Continent? In the country most near | 
must be taken that the Catholics did not abuse the powers with | to us we find those who are the greatest supporters of civil liberty, | 
which they were to be invested; that the Clergy must be under the | and who have the best means of judging the Catholics, watching | 
superintendance and controul of the Government. Now, my Lords, | their movements with the greatest circumspection and suspicion, | 
the Catholics renonnce and repudiate both these conditions; they | Does not this justify me in saying that we must proceed with the | 
will not submit to any thing of the kind. If then the object of this | most extreme caution in throwing open our Protestant Constitution | 
measure is tranquillity, even if it be passed, it is clear the object will | to the Catholics? They say they will not yield us securities because | 
not be attained, for the influential persons of Ireland will not allow | they will not condescend to treat with us. As a further proof of the 
it to be tranquil except on their own terms. [Cheers.] Mr. Pitt. in| unconciliatory disposition of the Roman Catholics, and of their re-| 
the letter to which I have referred, says, that the Clergy must be sup- | luctance to afford any of those safeguards and protections to this | 
ported by the Government—they must have a pecuniary allowance. | Government which were required by others, | would mention an in- | 
do not recollect his precise words, but I think he says that they | stance which occurred within these few days. ‘The subject to which | 
oust have a pectihiary allowanee under modifications and restrictions | | advert is, the proposal of a resolution by Mr. O‘Connel for the ex- | 
Now the Catholics are ready to receive pecuniary grants; but only | pulsion from the Catholic Association of the Catholic Journal—a | 
in such a form and manner as would render them entirely indepen- | Journal dedicated to the discussion of Catholic interests—for no oth- 
dent of the Government. That was certainly not Mr. Pitt's inten-| er reason than that of merely entering upon the discussion of this 
tion. He could not have meant that the grant should be so modified | question of securities. On finding that this question was proposed to 
and restricted as to make the Clergy the mere tools and slaves of the | be discussed, he instantly made a motion that the Paper should be 
Government ; but it is idle to suppose that he meant to make them | expelled. This showed with what indignation and scorn the Roman 
80 totally independent of the Government, as to take them entirely | Catholics regarded even the mere mention of this subject. Such, 
irom under its controul. I say, then, my Lords, and I am justified in| my Lords, are the tone and temper which prevails throughout Ire- 





my assertion, that. according to the present position of things, Mr.|land. On these grounds it is, my Lord, | cannot assent to any pro- 
r tL, so far from being against us, is wholly fouus. (Hear, hear, hear.) position like the present, as 1 do not conceive it will attain the object 


| mode of speech is adopted in speaking of the Primate of all Ireland. 
Then, my Lords, I say, grant Catholic Emancipation—make these 
concessions if you will, as the price of tranquillity—but do not ima- 
gine that you can stop here. ] never can agree to such a course un- 
til [ can satisfy myself, that there will be no mischief done to thie 
Protestant Established Chureh of Ireland in establishing the Roman 
Catholic Church. For Lam convinced that must be the end of con- 
cession, and Tam also convinced that the Protestant Establishment 
would succumb te the Catholic Establishment in Ireland. ‘Those, 
therefore, my Lords, who wish to see an end put to the Protestant 
Chureh in Ireland, and wish to see the Catholic Church established 
in its stead, may consistently vote for the present motion, as one step 
towards the accomplishment of the object they have in view. Bul, 
because I love the Protestant Church of Ireland—beeause I know i! 
has produced great and good men—and because I regard it as a bul- 


_ wark to the Church of England, and would not lose its support, there- 


fore I will not grant the measure of Emancipation, which, upon @ 
calm and dispassionate view of the question, £ cannot but regard 4s 
an intermediate step to the attainment of higher objects. Therefore, 
my Lords, I cannot agree to the Resolution of the ivoble Marquis. I 
freely admit that I cannot see my way out of the difficulties of the 
case; but, I know that this measure would not diminish. but would 
certainly increase those difficulties. (Cheers. } 

Lord PLUNKETT then arose, and addressed the House as follows: 
I have been anxious, my Lords, to take the first opportunity hich 
would fairly occur of declaring my unaltered conviction upon this ime 
portant subject. My Noble Friend behind me (Lord Manners) who 
spoke last night, stated as the result of his observations and his study ¢! 
Ireland for 20 years, that Emancipation could not safely be granted. 
I am satisfied, my Lords, that every thing, stated by my Noble and 
Learned Friend was stated with the most perfect sincerity. But I beg 
leave to state to your Lordships, that after forty years knowledge 0! 
that country—in office and out of otce—in Parliament and out of Per 
liament—with every opportunity for observation upon the condition 
and sentiments of all classes in it, it is my deep and unalterable op 
nion that unless this agitated question be set at rest by some concil:- 
atory and remedial measure, there will be no tranquillity, prosperity: 
or safety for that country. ([Cheers.] If any one haye arrived at the 
conclusion that at no time, and under no circumstance, can any thins 
ever be done to benefit the Roman Catholics of Ireland, that perso" 
does right to vote against the motion of my Noble Friend — {Hear, 
hear, hear.] But unless he do so think, he cannot resist acceding 
to the resolution. [Hear, hear, hear.] 1 listened, my Lords, with 
great attention to the able, temperate. and dignified ‘speech of my 
Noble and Learned Friend who had just sat down. One part ot ! 
was most gratifying to me, because I thought I saw, under a resist: 
ance which my Noble Friend felt it necessary now to make, some 
latent gleam of comfort, which gave me a secret hope that there 
were seturities, which, if my Novle and Learned Friend had time to 
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by any one, that, although no pledge was given, hopes were held out 
that the measure would give increased facilities tor emancipation ; 
and it was the adoption of those hopes by the Roman Catholics that 
mainly contributed to the success of the measure. [ was then a 
young man, and I felt it my duty to oppose the measure ; I am now, 

am sorry to say, an old one; and I must now say, that under the 
same circumstances I would do the same. [Hear, near.] But the 
measure having been carried, it is my sincere opinion, and has been 
ever since the Union, that every thing should be done to make it ir- 
revocable. [ opposed the measure because I thought it would not 
act impartially, but as the measure of a party: but I have been dis- 
appointed, and in no case have been the interests of Ireland consid- 
part of the Constitution of that country at the Revolution, and re-/ ered otherwise than with justice, favour, and even partiality. The 
newed and understood as such at the time of the Union ; and to talk | debt of justice to Ireland, so far, has been nobly paid. ‘Then, my 
of any change by which the Catholic Church should become predo- Lords, it we have increased the trade of that country, relieved her 
minant appears to me most futile. [am talking in no new language, wants, and advanced her prosperity, why not go on aud grant her 
my Lords. There must be an Established Church. I take it that if! present claims ? I say, my Lords, that these claims are evidence of 
there be not an Established Church, in times like these, religion her- the benefits we have conterred on Ireland, and of her gratitude to 
self would become degraded. Therefore I think a hierarchy, with| England. If, as you say, you have given the protection of the law 
all the dignity and wealth attached to it, a good thing, and proper to | to the Catholic—if you have admitted him into the possession of 
be maintained by all means. For these reasons, and upon these | wealth and power, and yet have still excluded him from office on ac- 
grounds, and not upon the theoretical grounds put forth by certain | count of his religion, which you say necessarily makes him a bad sub- 
writers, am for the maintenance of the Established Church invio- | ject, not worthy of confidence, not worthy of a seat in Parliament— 
late. Further, I am in favour of the Protestant Established Church | is he to feel himself satisfied, or rather, does he not show his gratitude 
of Ireland, because I deem it a great bond of union between the two | by askiug for more? I should think him most base, and unworthy to 
countries. [Hear, hear hear.] I think it so interwoven with the be tree, if he were not to ask for more—[ Hear, hear]—if he were | 
most public and important institutions of Ireland, that it has become | sincere ; but I should say he was not sincere, at least I could not be- | 
the foundation and security for the alliance of the two countries; | lieve in his sincerity; and I should think him a base and deceitful 
and if the property of that Church were to be destroyed, the subver- | hypocrite—[Hear, hear]—he would be disgraced and dishonoured 
sion of all laws and the destruction of all other property must follow. | —he would shew himselt unworthy of the benefits he had received— 
This is my decided opinion; and therefore I should be glad to think if he were to rest satisfied, and were not to demand more. I have 
my Noble and Learned Friend was mistaken in the latter part of his | heard distinctions attempted to be drawn between civil rights and 
argument. can only say, my Lords, that if [ thought so, [ would | political power; but I take the liberty of saying that nothing can be 
now and for ever unalterably oppose the concession of this measure. | more at variance with the fundamental principles of the British Con- 
1am glad to have this opportunity of relieving my mind; and [) stitution, than the principle of such attempted distinctions. Politi- 
trust, your Lordships will excuse me if I go a little back into history, | cal power is the guardian of civil rights. The claim of our Roman 
and briefly, very briefly, call your attention to a period which has, Catholic fellow-countrymen is no new claim—it is a claim to parti- 
been so much referred to on this question—I mean, my Lords, the | cipation in those inherent original privileges which belong to free- 
Revolution. The circumstances under which that glorious event, born British subjects—rights derived from the first origin of the Bri- 
took place are so well known to your Lordships that 1 need scarce- | tish Constitution—rights not given by any specific law, but dowing 
lv refer to them. But, my Lords, upon that occasion this Protestant from the establishment of our oldest institutions. Where is the law, 
country took arms in support of civil and religious liberty against a {should be glad to know—who will point it out to me—which ena- 
tyrannic and despotic ra eal [Cheers.] They took armsforthe | bles a Protestant to sit in Parliament! Where is it to be found? It 


nT oer ‘ . 

- after them, and deemed the season fitting for the experiment, 
per not refuse to accept. [Hear, hear, hear.] But there were 
other parts of the speech of my Noble and Learned Friend which 
filled me with surprise; for I cannot, my Lords, at all agree with 
him that the giving any step to the Roman Catholics towards the at- 
tainment of office must of necessity lead to the destruction of the Pro- 
testant Establishment of Ireland. My Lords, I have been from my 
earliest effort in public life an advocate of this measure; but, so help 
me God, if my mind could arrive at this conclusion, I would at once 
abandon the cause, change sides, and become its most determined 
enemy. (Hear, hear, hear.] I regard the Protestant Established 
Church of [reland as unalterably settled and fixed as a component 











lans and make rules for the observance of their clients, which these 
atter, however extravagant they may be, implicitly obey. And 
what is the cause of this, again? We ourselves, my Lords, who with- 
hold from them rights which they will never Icse sight of, for their's 


-must be a perpetual claim. You might as well attempt to arrest the 


current of the blood in the human body as expect to stop this demand 
except by gratifying it. [Hear, hear.] These demagogues, justly as 
their proceedings have been complained of, are but the spawn of our 
wrong doing hitherto. Then comes the question—what are we to 
do? And thisis the beginning the middle, and the end of the matter. 
What are we to do? Stand still, go backwards, or go forwards? Go 
backwards, my Lords? Re-enact our penal laws? Outlaw our peo- 
ple? Excellent tyranny, if it were practicable! Shall we make 
war upe* our own resources—upon our own honour—upon our own 
country? But war, my Lords, for what? War might be successful 
if you had it here; but you would have to encounter the same difft- 
culties afterwards—a war at the end of which you would be a guilty 
spectacle to scoffing and exulting Europe. [Hear ] It is easy to say 
that our institutions are the pride and envy of Europe; but will the 
statesman say so, who shall look through his political glasses at the 
western horrizon, and there discover a black speck pregnant with alt 
the elements of the thunder cloud, and ready to burst, not for him 
but on him. The Noble and Learned Lord went on to argue, that 
though he wvould answer with his life, that, in the event of any con- 
vulsion affecting the United Kingdon, Ireland would be true to her 
faith, her ailegiance, and her honour, her adhesion to these would 
not be the result of oaths of supremacy, or test acts, but her gratitude 
for the remission of many penal laws during the last half century, 
which used previously to afflict her. He contended, that Mr. Pitt’s 
repeated declaration, and still more remarkable retirement from 
office, on this very question, proved that that great man’s name had 
been attached to principles and societies promulgated and formed in 
a spirit, and for purposes essentially different from those by which 
he (Mr. Pitt) was actuated on this subject. After expressing the 
high persona! respect he entertained for the Noble and Learned Lord 
whe sat near him (the Earl of Eldon), who conferred so much ho- 
nour upon himself, the profession to which be belonged, and the 
country which he had served during a long pubiic life, he (Lord P.) 
declared himself obliged to differ from him as to the view he had ta- 
ken of the obligations of the Coronation Oath. The Noble Lord 
was then ahout to quote from the correspondence recently published 
between the late Lord Kenyon and George IIL, when 

Lord KENYON rose, and notwithstanding several interruptions. 





abatement of tyranny. and they had an undoubted right to do so. | is a right indeed recognised by the law, and universally conceded by 


But I must remind yeur Lordships that they would not have sue- | our practice ; but the fact of the Protestants eligibility to sit in Par-|the cries of “Order” 
ceeded if they had not enlisted in their cause the strongest motives , liament rests in effect upon the common right or eligibility of every 


of religions zeal. What was the situation of Popish Ireland at that) British subject—a right which I contend has been equally inherited | 
period! The unfortunate people, to whom [should not trouble your by the Roman Catholic, Like all other rights, it is one liable to be | 
Lordships by refering, but for the purpose of showing that when we | modified by the Legislature, in deference to considerations of expe- 
come to determine their rights, and sit in judgment upon their con- | diency or of necessity ; but, 1 say, the enjoyment of such right is the 
duct, it ought not to be with feelings of resentment, but, on the con-| rule, and exclusion from it the exception; im the system ot our Con-| 
trary, with shame, self-accusation, and remorse—[Cheers]—that | stitution. Every case of exception, therefore, is to be made out, not. 
country, my Lords, was quiet, and free from the errors of Popery | by declamation or invective; but on specific proof. Our Cunstitu-! 
and Romish usurpation. You forced upon that country, possessing | tion is not, as it seems by some men to have been considered, a con- 
a pure system of Christianity of her own, one fraught with Papal | stitution of tests, restraints, and securities; but the whole frame of it 
corruptions; and you forced her to consider herself in the light of aj rather bespeaks it to be a syste of a very dilferent nature. ‘Throne, 
vassal of the Pope. With the blessings of peace the light of know-| Lords, and Commons, all rest on the same orginal foundation — | 
ledge opened, and the Reformation was commenced and accom-| What, 1 would ask, bas bitherto preserved the institutions of this 
plished here, and appreciated; but the other porticn of the Empire; country from sharing the fate of those of other States; for, let it be 
was left in a state of neglected ignorance and barbarity, without any | remembered that other countries have possessed mighty institutions ; 
attempt at education and knowledge. Then, my Lords, in like man- | but of these I ask, what has been the fate? Some have been changed 


the Protestant Keformation. 


upon to take up arins against her Sovereign. Well, the Irish took 
up arms in the cause of their Kiag and their religion, and, most for- 
tunately for themselves, they were subdued. And what was then 
the situation of this country? It must be admitted {hat the great men 
who were concerned in the Revolution had a most difficult task to 
perform. It was impossible at that time that they could treat the 
Roman Catholics of freland as good subjects. ‘They had been, not 
us regarded their King, but as regarded the English Government, in a 
state of armed resistance. 
into the Legislature. 


upon which those institutions were first raised. What would be the 
condition of this very House, of which I have the honour of being a 
Member, if it did not derive fresh accessions of strength, from time, 
to time by the exercise of that prerogative of the Crown, which may 
be said to renew the principle of your existence. But this preroga- 
tive would not be exercised by it, if this doctrine of inherent equal 
rights in the community were not recognized. Does it become, then, 
‘They could not, therefore, be admitted | I would ask, any Noble Person who has been raised in the course of 
Their exclusion was at that time necessary— | this reign, for instance. to the honour of a seat in this House, by being 
it Was an act of injustice as regarded them, but the necessity was so | made the object of such a prerogative—does it become such a one to 
great as to authorise the exelusion of those people from Partiament. | talk about castes, and classes, and restrictions? (Cheers.] With 
But f will call the attention of your Lordships to the state of the law what face, my Lords, could I myself make the first use of the dis- 
at thattime. At the period of the Reformation the Roman Catholics | tinguished privilege I enjoy, through the condescension of my 
had an undoubted right to sit in Parliament, both in the Lords and | Sovereign, by putting my back to that door, and shouldering away 
Commons. From tke Reformation to the Act of the 2d of William | from it such a Peer as the Duke of Norfolk ? [Loud cheers, and cries 
and Mary, the Irish Catholics, although they could not in point of | of Hear, hear.] Shame, shame to their detestable ingenuity who 
law, yet did practically enjoy the privilege of sitting in Parliament. ! would turn «p the four corners of our great charter, and exelude from 
There was the same enjoyment, alihough not to the same degree of‘ its benefits the descendents of the great men by whom it was ac- 
holding office: for it was not for some time that the oath of supre- quired. [Hear.] But the inequality of which Ihave spoken is not the 





ner as you had forced the Papal domination upon her, so you forced | into oligarchies at the mere motion of the executive—others have | 
But lreland saw a Papal King upon | merged into mere Courts of Law—but ours have subsisted, because | 
tne Throne—she adhered to her faith, and could not be prevailed | the rights which were common to all Members of the State were al- | 


ways coincident and coexistent with those fundamental principles | 


macy was considered as a barrier. This was so tor the first twelve | 
years of Elizabeth, and it was not until attempts were made by for- | 
eign priests, seut to this country to deprive her of the Throne and of | 
her rights, that any difficulties were thrown in the way on either of | 
these points. I have already said, my Lords, that I do not doubt, 
that those restrictions were dictated by stern necessity ; but what | 
Was the course pursued? The enlightened persons who adopted | 
those laws, saw clearly that it was inconsistent with reason and poli- 
¢y to shut out any class from office, and from Parliament, and leave 
them in possession of wealth and the means of knowledge. ‘They 
felt that so surely as they did so, that class would overturn the State. 
{Cheers.] Then, my Lords, for a period of seventy years the course | 
pursued was, to reduce the Roman Catholics to the extreme of igno- | 
rance and poverty. They pursued their point, until the end was— | 
such as all attempts to grind down the people must result in rebellion. 
[Cheers.] Having then accomplished what they had in view, the | 


\ 


{ 
} 


food sense and good feeling of the English people turned with dis-' 
gust from their own work, and they saw with pity that portion of the. 
Einpire reduced to so deplorable a situation. “As I have said, my | 
Lords, the good feeling of the English people recoiled at their own 


work. For although during that period there were two rebellions 
in Scotland on be 


sangiand, yet the Irish submitted to the “English law, until England | 


only grievance Roman Catholics have to complain of: the principle 
of exclusion goes still further, and holds that one party are to have 
all the benefit of our laws, and that the other are to be utterly ex- 
cluded from it. How must injustice so monstrous operate on the 
parties who suffer from it?) Why, my Lords, the subject even of 
an absolute Government, if they be ruled even by a mild and bene- 
ficent Monarch, may manage to be very contented and very happy ; 
but [ defy any man to be so, who, being otherwise qualified 
like all his fellow subjects, finds himself excluded from Parlia- 
ment, and at every turn, shamed, degraded, and insulted, and 
the victim of suspicious that his religion is base and idolatrous, 
and of a character so hostile to the State and its interests, as to 
make it necessary that it should be suppressed Every enjoy- 
ment. every acquisition, is lost and swallowed up in the galling 
and bitter insult to which such a system exposes him. It has been 


| made matter almost of reproach to the Catholics that their claims are 
‘renewed to the two Houses of Parlisment at certain periodical sea- 


sons. I have always advised them, that if they would effect their 
great object speedily, they must proceed with discreet forbearance. 
and must approach not only the ablest opinions, but even the preju- 


dices of their opponents, without passion or disrespect. 


any influence over them, always was this—“ Never cease to pursue 


But the | 


attempted to address the House. He finally yielded, however, to 


Lord PLUNKETT resumed his former argument, touching the 
Coronation Oath : from which he inferred, that although in many 
supposeable cases it might be violated, and that such violation onght 
to be instantly resisted (as in the case of taking away from the Pre- 
testant Church its endowments, and investing another Hierarchy in 
possession of them ;) yet the admission of Catholics to‘civil office 
would constitute no violation of it. The Noble and Learned Lord 
went on to infer that the effect of the 30th of Charles IL., the recital 
of the Act of Union, and the 31st and 33d of George IIL, all ofthem 
Acts which had been very largely referred to in the debates that had 
taken place on this question—the same conclusion must be come to ; 
namely, that neither upon them, nor upon the administration of the 
oath of supremacy, were Catholics of necessity excluded as the 
practice had excluded them from seats of Parliament, and admis- 


| sion to Civil Office. The oath of supremacy, when exactly taken in 


the strict and literal sense, denies not merely any authority which a 
fowmhaeryo wer ought to have, but it even denies any spiritual author- 
ity. But it is not in the nature of things to deny that right and pow- 
er with respect to the spiritual concerns of a particular sect in the 
King's dominions. It is an absolute denial of all power with respect 
to the established religion of the country ia all matters, temporal or 


| spiritual, but no more. And, my Lords, I will ask does the King of 


| England exercise any authority in the spiritual concerns of this sect, 
_orcould he doso without the sanction of an Act of Parliament ?— 
_ Certainly not, according to the words and nature of that oath; and 
as long asit continues the Pope must have that power. I only state 
| that, according to the words of that oath, and to the nature of things, 
this must be: but do I mean to advance that this power is uncon- 
troulable? No: on the contrary, I think and maintain it is most im- 
| portant that this power should be placed under the} controul of 
the State. Ithink it is a danger for which a remedy ought to 
provided. I think it a formidab‘e thing that there should be an ite 
tercourse between the Roman Catholics of Ireland and a foreign 
power—an intercourse which at present may be innocent, but for 
the mischievous effects of which hovenfite nobody can pretend to 
answer. I say with several Noble Lords who have this night ad- 
dressed your Lordships, that some specific measures should be intro- 
duced. I think thatthe appointment of the Catholic Clergy should 
be founded substantially upon a domestic nomination. 
with Noble Lords in believing that danger may result from the au- 
thority now exercised by the Pope in these appointments ; but the 
Noble Lords feel that this furnishes them with a good argument a- 
gainst removing the Roman Catholic disabilities and they had rath- 
er have the danger and the argument than adopt a course of procee- 
ding which would have the effect of doing away with both. For 
myself, my Lords, I cannot conceive how any body, anxious to 
guard the Protestant establishment, can refuse entertaining this pro- 
position or joining hand in hand with me in carrying it into effect.— 
On the sud ject of additional securities, [ would say that I am strong- 
ly impressed with the convictlon that some arrangement oughi to be 
made withthe See of Rome, by which, in the appointment of the 
Roman Catholic Clergy, the substantial controul should be given to 
the Government, and that a competent provision ought to be made 
for the Roman Catholic Priests, in some way or other, by the State. 
My Lords, it has been in this House repeatedly argued that the Ro- 
man Catholic pays but a divided allegiance to the State, because he 
| recognizes the authority of the Pope in spiritual matters, and a Right 
| Rev. Prelate contends that although this acknowledgement of the 


| spiritual sapremacy of the See of Rome dées not interfere with the 


I ‘agree 





| allegiance of the subject in foreign States, that it does most materi- 


half of the exiled family, and many disturbances in | soundest advice I thought I could give them, as far as | might possess | ally in this country.—But, my Lords, I have never yet been able to 


| discover what the actual things are which do make this danger, and 


boca live by the patience of the people of Ireland. The con-| these rights.” [Hear.] The strongest argument, perhaps, for the con- | which create this division of allegiance. The Noble Lords who 
sequence of this change o | 


treated the | ge of feeling was. a change of system. Wel} cession of these rights is to be derived from the conduct of the whole | have pursued this line of argument, do not mention it, and I have 
‘eated the Irish as 0 


educated them, and gave them constitutional privileges. And now, | 
my Lords, we find them by our own acts a great and powerful peo- 
we (Hear, hear, hear.] But I cannot help thinking, my Lords, that 
Uieré was one blunder in the Act of the year 1793. By that Act we 
removed all disabilities under which the Roman Catholics laboured 
—all iIncapacities to become landed proprietors—to high office—or 
to the enjoyment of the privileges of the State, with the exception of 
the right of sitting in Parliament. The blunder committed here, my 

ores, Was, to give the right of returning Members to sit in Parlia- 
Shees’ and to withhold from the aristocracy the right to be returned. 
a was a Roman Catholic ey with Protestant represen- 
- We ay (Hear, hear.] A state of things that never could lead to any 
ng y and consistent result. The consequence 6f this blunder was 

'e Union, which was intended, by a union of Churches, to give 
‘trength to both, and by uniting the two countries under one Consti- 





— to secure eqnal liberties in both; and I would say, my Lords, 
gware how you depart from that intention, It is not now denied 


matter what their opinions, in this particular at least, they feel bound 
by a common tie, in a degree, perhaps, unexampled in any other 
country. Laity, clergy, commonalty. all have combined together, 
in this instance, in the representation they have made to Parliament, 
and are directed in their movements in a manner equally extraordi- 
nary. This direction, it is said, is lodged in the hands of a few indi- 
viduals, who have the power to excite them at any moment, on this 
great question, to do their bidding. Is it, then, difficult to choose, 
my Lords, between the two alternatives which are presented to you 
—ot continuing the present system of exclusion, or of extinguishing 


* considering the general question. 


beings of flesh and blood. We clothed, fed, and | Irish community on this occasion. No matter what their rights, no | never yet seenit placed in an intelligible point of view. It is true 


| that it has been argued thatthe Romish Church does exercise an ex- 
| traordinary power with respect to marriage, and I do not deny that 
| she lets fall her spiritual censure on parties, living in what she con- 
| Siders a state of sin; but this act of the Church of Rome, my Lords, 
| is fraught with no legal consequences : it has neither the effect of dis- 
| solving the marriage, nor of bastardising the children, and I really 
think that accidental cases, which are in themselves insigyificant, 
| chould neither be brought forward, nor dwelt upon a single moment 
My Lords I will advert to on 
more topic: a Right Rev. Prelate says, thatthe Roman Cathalics de 


that power, by the concession of those rights? Are we to bold our | clined giving any securities, and that this cireamstance aloue would 
laws, our lives, our liberty, and our safety, at the discretion and | decide him against the ey aperne A Noble Earl, too has contend- 


good pleasure of those individuals who wield this mighty influence ? | ed that he is fully entit 


d to take away from my side of the question 


Is this a state of things in which a kingdom should be allowed to con- | the authority of those great names which we are in the habit of can- 


tinue? You complain that these demagogues have got the entire 
command of the Irish people. They aave it; but under what state 


kar as shedding an imperishable lustre around it—the names of 


Pitt, Fox, and Grattan ; and this because things have since happep 


of things? T'wo or three lawyers congregate together, and devise ed which would render it impossible that they should support the 
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. Now first my Lords, in 1813 reasonable securities were 
offered ; and secondly, notwithstanding all that had passed, Mr Can- 
ning who may fairly be ranked amongst the great men of this coun- 
try, always did continue to support the cause. But with respect to 
the claims of the Catholic body, I declare that the Right Rev Pre- 
late is not entitled to say, that the Roman Catholics will not give se- 
curities. I firmly believe, my Lords, that the great body of the Cath- 
olic population of Ireland are perfectly well disposed to do so; and 
1 wish to impress upon your Lordships, that you are not to take your 
epinion of the Roman Catholics, from what passes in their meetings, 
or from the conduct or speeches of their leaders. The sentiments of 
the majority of the Catholicsis not expressed at these meetings. 
‘Those who differ from the leaders have not courage to rice up and 
declare their opinions as I think they ought todo. But w.. of this, 
fny Lords, if securities be just and right, and if we see that the mea- 
sure can be rendered safe by securities which the Roman Catholics 
have no right to-refuse, We ought at once, and without hesitation, to 
pass that measure, in whatsoever form it may be most pleasing to us. 
This, my Lords, is the fundanfental prineiple of legislation: and if 
you do. what is just and right, be as certain as you can be of your 
own existence, that, sooner or later, benefit must result from it. I 
never can Countenance the idea, that a measure for the relief of Ro- 
man Catholics from their disabilities would produce instant tranquil- 
lity to Ireland. No, my Lords, I can never consent to regard it as 
that panacea for all the ills of that country which it has been repre- 
sented to be, or that, without other measures, it can produce even 
that benefit, which might be rationally anticipated. No: undoubt- 
edly there would still be angry passions brought into play in the 
disputes for offices and situations; but there would not be that 
heetic fever preying upon the vitals, and eating into the very heart 
of [reland; poisoning all the sources of her well being or improve- 
ment, and making her act as a perpetual dead weight upon this 
country. 1 will not trespass for many moments longer upon your 
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ther hour, to fetch into smoother water, under the shelter of the is- 
land. We then pulled across a line of small ripple which marked 
the termination of the fresh water, that on the seaward side being 
brackish; and in the further progress of three miles to the island, 
we had the indescribable pleasure of finding the water decidedly salt. 

“ The sun was setting as the boat touched the beach, and we has- 
tened to the most elevated part of the island, about 250 feet high, to 
look around; and never was a prospect more gratifying than that 
which lay open tous. The Rocky Mountains were seen from S.W. 
to W.4N.; and from the latter point, round by the north, the sea 
appeared in all its majesty, entirely free from ice, and without any 
visible obstruction to its navigation. Many seals, and black and 
white whales were sporting on its waves; and the whole scene was 
calculated to excite in our minds the most flattering expectations as 
to our own success, and that of our friends in che Hecla and the Fu- 
ry. ‘There were two groups ot islands at no great distance: to the 
one bearing S.E. I had the pleasure of affixing the name of my ex- 
cellent friend and companion Mr. Kendall, and to that bearing N.F. 
the name of Pelly was given, as a tribute justly due to the governor 
of the Hudson Bay Company, for his earnest endeavours to promote 
the progress and welfare of the expedition. A similar feeling to- 
wares ny much esteemed friend Mr. Garry, the deputy governor of 
the company, prompted me to appropriate his name to the island on 
which we stood,—a poor, indeed, but heartfelt expression of grati- 
tude, for all his active kindness and indefatigable attention to the 
comfort of myself and my companions. 

* During our absence the men had pitched the tent on the beach, 
and I caused the silk union-flag to be hoisted, which my deep-lament- 
ed wife had made and presented to me, as a parting gift, under the 
express injunction that it was not to be unturied before the expedi- 
tion reached the sea. I will not attempt to describe my emotions as 
it expanded to the breeze—however natural, and, for the woment, 
irresistible, I felt that it was my duty to suppress them, and that [had 


grandest displays on the 26th of October, the 2d of November, and 
the 7th of December. On all these occasions the disturbed mo- 
tions of the magnetic needle were very remarkable, and a most care- 
ful series of the observations convinced the party that they hada 
close connexion with the direction of the beams of light of which 
the aurora was composed. My observations also led me to conclude 
that the deviations of the needle were, in a certain degree, connec- 
ted with changes in the weather; for, previous to a gale or snow. 
storm, the deviations were always considerable ; but during the con. 
tinuance of the gale, the needle almost invariably remained sta- 
tionary. ‘ v 

‘ Preparations were made for the celebration of Christmas. The 
house was replastered with mud, all the rooms hitewashed and re- 
painted, and Matthews displayed his taste by ornameniing a chande- 
lier with cut paper and trinkets. On the evening of the 24th, the In- 
dian hunter’s women and children were invited to share in a game 
of snap-dragon, to them an entire novelty. It wonld be as dificult 
to describe the delight which the sport afforded them after they re 
covered their first surprise, as to convey the full effect of the scene. 
When the candies were extinguished, the biue flame ot the burning 
spirits shone on the rude features of our native companions, in 
whose countenances were portrayed the eager desire ot possessing 
the fruit, and the tear of the penalty. Christmas day falling on a 
Sunday; the party were regaled with the best fare our stores could 
supply: and on the following evening a dance was given, et which 





were present sixty persons, ineluding the Indians, who sat as specta 
‘tors of the merry scene. Seldom, perhaps, ia such a conlined space 
| as our hall, or in the same number of persons, was there greater va. 
‘riety of character, or greater confusion of tongues. The party cou- 
| sisted of Englishmen, Highlanders, (who mostly conversed wit! 
leach other in Gaelic,) Canadians, Esquimaux, Chipewyans, Dog 
| Ribs, Hare Indians, Cree women and children, mingled together in 
‘perfect harmony. ‘The amusements were varied by English, Gaelie, 
and French songs. 























































Lordships’ time. 1 only wish to state, that when I gave my vote in| no right. by an indulgence of iny own sorrows, to cloud the animat- | 
the House of Commons for the suppression of the Catholic Associa-|ed countenances of nty companions. Joining, therefore, with the | 
‘tion, it was under the impression that it-would not be a solitary mea- best grace that I could command, in the general excitement. 1 en | 
sure for the relief of Ireland. I thought that it would have been | deavoured to return, with corresponding cheerfulness, their warm | 
accompanied by other measures; but other measures have not accom- | congratulations on having thus planted the British flag on this remote 
panied it, and had I then known that they wonld not, I should have \island of the Polar Sea.” 
‘elt how unavailing it was to attempt to suppress the expressida of} Some spirits, which bad been saved for the decasion, were issn- | 
public discontent by a legislative enactment; for, my Lords, my |edto the men; and with three fervent cheers they drank to the | 
} 
' 


After these holidays were over, the Dog-Ribs 
at length yieldedto the repeated solicitations of Mr. Dease, and re 
moved in a body to a distant part of the lake, where they now con. 
fessed the fishery was more abundant. As the hunters were drawing 
rations from our store, he despatched them in quest of deer, furnis! 

ing them also with nets. Alter which there remained at the estab 
lishment only one infirm Indian and his wife.” 

Here Captain Franklin observed that the magnetic needle oscil. 
opinion upon the subject is, that a great and overwhelming grievance | health of our beloved monarch, and to the continued success of our | lated whenever he approached it in a dress of water-proof cloth, 
does exist, and until this can be got rid of, the expression of public | enterprise. Mr. Kendall and [had also reserved a little of onv bran- | though it remained stationary when any of the party approached it 
discontent cannot be got rid of. Close up one channel and it will|dy. in order to celebrate this interesting event; but Baptiste, in his | in their ordinary clothes. Tle offers no satisfactory explanation o7 
iafallibly burst out in another—unless indeed you were to enact laws | delight of behoiding the sea, had set before us some salt water, which | this phenomenon. June being now arrived jhe two parties set out 
of that excessive rigour which would be utterly repugnant to the | having been mixed with the brandy before the mistake was discoy- | on their different journeys, Captain Franklin being accompanied by 
leelings and ideas of the nation, and to the mild principles of our | ered, we were reluctantly obliged to forego the intended draught, | Lieutenant Back and the interpreter Augustus and ioarteen men, in 
Constitution, The fact therefore is my Lords, that you cannot put | and to use it in the more Clessical form of a libation poured on the|the Lion and Reliance, and Dr. Richardson by Mr. Kendall, the 
duwa the power of creating discontent except by removing the | ground.” ; ‘other interpreter. and ten men, inthe Dolphin and Union. We 
grievance. Captain Franklin was now anxious to cross over to the western | shall make a few extracts from Captain Pranklin’s narrative, rese: 

—-<S- | shore, and to resch if possible the foot of the Rocky Mountains, but} ving Dr. Richardson’s which is at least as interesting, tor cur next 
a °¢ WO > = . TIAAT severe gules of wind coming on; and the season being ulready far ad- | number. 

CAPT. FRANKLIN’S SECOND EXPEDITION. vanced, (18th of August,) it was deemed mare prudent to direct the!“ On quitting the channel of the river, (Mackenzic,) we entered 
Narrative of a Second Expedition to the Shores of the Polar Sea, in the | boat's head to the entrance of the river. The return by the rapids /intothe bay, which was about six miles wide, with an unbounded 

years 1825, 1826, and 1827. .By Caprain Frasxuiy. Including an | must have been fruitful in splendid scenery, but unfortunately for, prospect to seaward, and steered towards the tenis nrider easy sail 

Account of a Detachment to the Eastward. By Dr. Ricuarnsos. | the reviewers, though not for the readers of his book. the expedition With the ensigus flying. The water became shallow as we drew to 

7. pp. 504. London, 1828. Murray. had such excellent draftsmen id Mr. Kendall and Lievtenant Back, | wards the isiand, end the beats touched the ground when about j 

The readers of Captain Franklin's last journey will scarcely be | that the narrators generally think themselves at liberty to omit ver-| mife from the beach; we shouted, and made signs to the Psquimans 
unreasonable enough to expect any thing like the same deep and ex-| bal descriptions. ‘ : . | to come off, and then pulled a short way back to await their errivai 
traordinary interest should attach to the present one. We do not | “On the 25th we came to the aspin, poplar, and larch, in latitude | in deeper water. Three canoes instantly put off from the shore 
know how far the benevolence of travel-readers may go, but we]67 deg. 10 min. N., and were not a little surprised to chserve the 


and betore they couid reach us others were lausched in such gnieh 
hope there are at least some who would not have wished to purchase | change Their | ueeession. that the whole space between the island and the boat 


' i] 


in their foliage within the last fortnight. eaves liad 


the excitement and pleasure which the perusal of that voyage occa- | assumed the autumnal tint, and were now fast falling. "Phe wild. were covered by them. ‘Phe Esquimaux canocs comtain only on 
sioned them, at the price of the tremendous suffering whicu it occa- | fowl were hastening in large focks to the south, an‘) every appear- | person, and are nanscd katyacs; but they have a kind of open beat 


t 
sioned the heroic beings who were actors of it; and we are quite | ance warned us that the fine season drew near its close. c 
sure that there must be a great many now who have become so in- “ In the passage through the rampart defile, several families of the 
timate with these enterprising and strong-hearted men, while they | Hare Indians were observed encamped on the hejehts. for. th pir 
were studying the history of their late adventures, and acquired such pose of gathering berries, which ‘Gane at this time rine. and in the 
an interest in their fortunes, that they would feel it a personal griev- | best flavour. At the first sizht of the boat the women and clil- 
ance if there were the same fearful romance about the present expe- dren seampered down wherever descent was practicable, to get | that we could advance no farther in our reckoning. ‘The three head 
dition as belonged to its predecessor. And as it is only in the heart-| at their canoes, that they might cross over to us, but we travetied ! most eauoes were paddled by elderly men, who, most probally, had 
rending details of tnat last narrative, that the new one will he found | so fast that only a few could overtake the boat The fodians | been selected to open the communication. They advanced toward 
deficient,—as it contains abundance of facts, as it communicates in| who reside near this river, from their want of skill in hanting, prin-. ws with much eaution, halting when just within’ speaking distance, 
the same frank and pleasant manper, plentiful accounts of the natives cipally subsist, from spring to autumn, on the produce of their fishing until they had been assured of our friendship, nnd repeatedly inv! 
of the regions through which Captain Franklin passed—accounts, | nets, and on wild berries. At the influx of small streams, or where |ted by Augustus to approach and receive the presents which L offered 
Loo, of ‘a more exhilarating character, as they prove the people to \there is any eddy, a net isset. In shallow water it is sus itothem. Augustus next explained to them in detail the purport ot 
ved improved in civilization even within the short period since they | upon sticks planted ina semi-circle, so as to inclose the wouth of, our visit. and told themthaf if we succeeded in finding a navigable 
were last visited by Europeans ; and lastly, as the tidings respecting | the river. or the sweep of the eddy; but where the water is deep, tor large ships, a trade highly beneficial to thean would be 
the main object of the journey, are at least as encouraging as could | and the shore bold or rocky, two stout poles are firmly secured ata They were delighted with this intelligence, and repeated 
be expected, we cannot conceive that any reader will be justified in | short distance from the water’s edge, the breadth of the net apart, it to their countrymen, who testified their joy by tossing their hand: 
complaining ot any disappointment from the volume before us. | to the ends of which pliable rods are (astened, of alength sufffeient , aloit, and raising the most deafening shout of applause L eve: 
The Narrative commences with the arrival of the captain and his! to hang over the water, and to thee the net is attached, In the win- |) heard.” 7 , 
companions, Lieutenant Back, Mr. Kendall, Dr: Richardson, and | ter these Indians snare bares, which are very abundant ia thi ‘These promising symptoms. however, did not last, By an unf 
Mr. Drummond, on the 29th June, 1825, at the river Methye. lat. 56 | ' ; . tanatd necisdenl & helnest Wes overies be ene of the LJou's nar, and 
10, long. 108 50, near the head of the waters that flow into Hudson « On the 29th we arrived at the upper rapids, which were scarcely - fiom that time fhe conduct of the people became most outrageous | 
Bay from the north, to join the boats which were sent from England | discernible at the tine ef our descent; but from the fal! e the boats were beset by bodies of them pillaging without ceremons 
in the preceding year. The narrative of the journey thence to their | water since that time. there end smercy, and only abstaining from greater violence because thes 
arcival at Fort Norman, which is within four day’s joucney of Bear's’ extent in the centre, and the w had no occasion, ‘and because the sailors most cautiously abstained 
Lake, contains no details of any interest. There it was arranged and covered with foam. from any thing approaching to provocation. ' 
that Dr. Richardson should go down, accompanied by Mr. Kendall, | dered from us to the extremity of this bank, from whence he could) “In the whole of this unequal contest, the self-possession of ou 
to collect information either from _Oohservation, or from the Esqui-! not be extricated without creat hazard, unless by waking him return) men was not more conspicuous than the coolness witli which the 
maux, or Locheux Indians, respecting the state of the ice in summer | to the bottom of the rapid. As this, however, would have compelled , Esquimaux received the heavy blows dealt to them with the butts of 
and autumn; that Dr. Richardson should proceed in a buat along | the poor fellow to pass the night upon the sand-bank, Mr. Kendall the muskets. But at length irritated at being so often foiled im their 
the northern shores of Bear Lake, to the part where it spproached ! undertook to bring him off, by running with the current to thepoint | attempts, several ot them jumped on board and forcikly endeavoured 
nearest to the Copper-mine River, aud there fix on a spot to which | at the commencement of the rapids, which he effected in a masterly | to take the daggers and shot-belts that were about the men’s persons : 
le might bring the party the following year, on its return from the) + © and [myself was engaged with three of them who were trying t? 
mouth of the river; and that, during the absense of these gentlemen, l disarm me. Lieutenast Back perceiving our situation, and fully 
Lieutenant Back should superintend the measures necessary for the | appreciating my motives for not coming to extremities, had the kin¢- 
comfortable quartering of the members of the expedition during the ness to sendto my assistance the young chief who had protected 
winter. It is in consequence of this arrangement, and ihe journeys | captain,) at Fort Franklin :— him, and who, on bis arrival, drove my entagonists out of the bea 
~ the rotana rar cenenqunnt upon it, that the narratives of Capt.; — “ Our constant occupations had made the time pass so swiftly, that) then saw that my crew were nearly overpow ered in the fore part 
Franklin and Dr. Richardson divide. , ik ‘ the shortest day came almost unexpectediy upon us. The sua rose. of the boat. and liastening to their aid, I fortunately arrived in ti 
4 SE tae a cctermenie excnision of Capt. Prank- _ morning, (the 22d) atten hours, twenty-four minutes,—thirteen to prevent George Wilson from discharging the contents of his mu: 
, Wig inte § description: | seconds earlier than its appearance was expected from calculation, | ket into the body of an Esquimaux. He had received a provoce 
« The atmosphere was so thick on the morning of the 16th, as to owing to the great refraction. Mr. Kendall and I measured its me-| tion of which I was ignorant until the next day, for the fellow had 
struck at him with a knife, and cut through his coat and waistcoat; 


apable of belding six oreight people, which is named oomial. "Lhe 
men alone use tie kaivacks, and the oomiaks are alloted to the we 
menmand children. We endeavoured to their numbers as 
ithey approached, and had proceeded as far as seventy-three canoes 
and five oomiaks v. hen the sea became so crowded by fresh arrivals 
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vas a dry sand-bank of considerate | 
aters on each side of it were broken! 
Angustus being tired of tracking, had wan-) 


nanner, although the boat struck twice, and was in considerable 
danger from the violence of the eddics.”’ 

Inthe next chapter, we havea lively description of the winter 
quarters of the whole party (Dr. Richardson having rejoined the 





tonfine our view to a few yards; we therefore remained at the en-! ridional altitude from the lake with two instruments, the one bring- 
camporent till the sun lad sulhcient power to remove the fog: tem | ing its upper limb to the top of the land four miles distant, the eleva- and it was only after the aifray was over that Llearned that Gustavws 
perature of the air 39 deg. Embarking at eleven, a.m., we continu- | tion of which had been ascertained to be eight minutes, and the’! Aird, the bowman of the Lion, and ‘three of the Reliance’s crew 
ed our course along the shore of Ellice island, until we found its other to its base, the depression of which was two minutes. The; had also narrowly escaped from being wounded, their clothes being 
coast trending sout ward of east. There we landed, and were re- inean of hoth these observations, corrected for refraction bv the cut by blows inade at them with knives. No sooner was the how 
oiced at the seatike &ppeyrance to the northward. ‘This pointis in | tables in the Nautical Almanack, gave a result of 65 deg 11 min. | cleared of one set of marauders than another party commenced thei 
titude 69 deg. 14 min. N., longitude 135 deg. 57 min. W., and | 56 see. N.. which latitude exactly corresponds With the best obser- operations at the stern. My gun was now the object of the struggle. 
forms the north-easterst emrante to the. main channel of the Macken- | vations made in the preceding autumn, At eight hours. thirty mi- | which was beginning to assume A more serious complexion, when 
aap page pore mee " oy noes Hs 1045 miles, accord- | nutes p.m. ahalo was observed, whose radius medsured 28 deg 40} the whole of the Esquimaus suddenly fled, and hid themselves be- 
ing is Se then tdi fi iskin ek A iscovered to the N.E.. look- ;min. from the moon; and at an equal altitude with the latter body hind the drift timber and canoes on the beach It appears that by 
diteeted’ "Wa alet, wales Wee leat ke yt Ya | there were two paraselenz, which, as well as the moon were inter- | the exertions of the crew, the Reliance was again ailoat, and Liew- 
ihellow, bhediie dually deeper, ahd § : one ne, heen yore freee by a luminous circle, having the zenith for its centre, and a | tenant Back, wisely judging that this was the proper moment fo: 
ough still £ h then we } *s mtirel wt tes ae pany , mavoter of M4 deg. 1 min. The length of our shortest day did| more active interference, directed his mén to level their muskets. 
‘n why lot ; wddiite en we aes e} ay 7 lost sight of the east- j not exceed five hours, but the Jong uights were enlivened by most | which bad produced that sudden panic. The Lion happily float? 
Soniaty wed, coban 2 re Lapel dete hy a strong brilliant moon-light, and we had frequentand very fine uppearances | svon after, and both were retiring from the beach, when the Esqui- 
‘ erlully contended for five | of the auvara borealis. Tlie latter phenomenon made some of its | madx having recovered from their consternation, put their kaiyack: 
pers, ow b nr by the spray, and even by the Wwates, which ; | in the wafer. and were preparing to follow us ; but I desired Augus 
act of sean wien ar ne Piri eas the ob-|  * Mrs. Frinklin was formerly Miss Porden. She was a lady of | tus tosay that I would shoot the first man whe came within range 0! 
eee baa leat resource, the vile re ae dichid cote on ex-{ some remem, ani a very tolerable poetess, as 4 reference to ; our muskets, which prevented them. , s 
excellent boat mounted path he teal tthaabtet baae : an our ome of our earlier volumes will flow. The, newg of her pretgatare| “ It was now about eight o'clock iad the evening, and we had here 
a oppértne alteration of the wind ec te vant manver. eath Séached Captain Pgdugin at Penetanguishene, ia Mppar engaged in this hdrrassiag contest fot several hours, yet ,the on!) 
D . ion of the wind enabled us, in the couyse of ancs ! Ganada.—Ed. 4} thittgs of irhyygflarice whieh they cfrridd of were the ness CantERY 
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a tent, a bale containing blankets and shoes, one of ee 
and the jib sails. The other articles they took = . 
yell be spared, and they would, in fact, have been perth et 

ongst them, had they remained quiet. The place to whic t : 
rs were dragged is designated by the name of Pillage Point. 
sad t sufficiently praise the fortitude and obedience of both the 
oe revs in abstaining trom the use of their arms. In the first 
oe by [ had been influenced by the desire of preventing unneces- 
er" jodshed, and afterwards, when the critical situation of my 
ah night have well warranted me in employing more decided 
eh 4 wr their defence, I still endeavoured to temporize, being con- 
onery' that as long as the boats lay aground, and we were beset by 
uch numbers, armed with long knives, bows, arrows, and spears, we 
sid not use firearms to advantage. ‘The howling of the women. 
nd the elamour of the men, proved the high excitement to which 
sey had wrougt themselves; and Tam still of opinion that, ming- 
my «we were with them, ihe first blood we had shed would have 
oe justantly revenged by the sacrifice of allourlives.” 
Chiedy through the instrumentality of the able and active inter- 
~cier Augustus, the natives were at length brought to reason, and 
ven returned some of the stolen articles. New. difliculties, how- 
ver, awaited our travellers in the shape of the ordinary obstructions 
¢ ice, and the remainder of the voyage ts filled with those melan- 
holy accounts of wearying aud hopeless delays to which the pre- 
‘ous narrations cf himselt and the other arctic voyagers have fa- 
niliarized us. ‘The following description of Foggy Island is as 
yurky and polar as could be wished by the most enthusiastic admi- 
er of unknown latitudes. 

“On the 10th, the continuance of the gale, and of the fog more 
ppaque, if possible, than betore, and more wet, were not only pro- 
huctive of irksome detention, but they prevented us from taking ex- 


nd kettles, 
yen’s bags, 


rine 


rnieb the Esquimaux had put up on two projecting points, whither 
re went atevery glimpse of ol sarness, to examine into the state of 
he waves. We witnessed with regret, in these snort rambles, the 
avoe Which this dreary weather made amongst the lowers. 
at had been blooming on our arrival, were now lying prostrate 
ud withered. These symptonts of decay could not fail paintully to 
emind us that the term oi our operations was fast approaching ; 
nd often, at this time. did every one express a wish that we had 
une decked vessel, in which the provision could be secured from 
he injury of salt water, and the crew sheltered when they required 
est, that we might quit this shallow coast, and steer at once towards 
ey Cape. ‘Phe annes “d sketch taken by Lieutenant Back, conveys 
better picture of our encampment, and of the murkiness of the 
tmosphere, than any description of mine could do, and points out 
he propriety of designating this dreary place by the name of Porgy 
sland. Asan ins ance of the illusion occasioned by the fog, J may 
sention that our hunters sallied forth, on more than one occasion, 


) fire at what they supposed to be deer, on the bank about one hun-| 
red vards froin the tents, which, to their surprise, took wing and | 


roved to be cranes and geese 
“The wind changed from east to west in the course of the night, 
nd at eight inthe morning of the fth, the fog dispersed sutliciently 
y allow of our cpein ra point bearing N.W. by VN .. about three 
tiles and a half distaut, which we supposed to be an island. 
verefore hastened to embark : but before the boats could be dragged 
» far from the shore that they wouid float, the fog returned. ‘The 
ind, however, being light, we resolved to proceed, and steer by 
Mapoinpass, to the land that b id been seen. 

each we met with shoals, which forced us to alter the conrse more 

ythe north: and having made ft ut which we estimated 

re point fo be, and being i way the t trended 
evond it, ue mt tite in the hope that 
le fog would clearaway, even fora siorttime, to enable us to shane 
urcourse anew; butin vain: allour movements in the \ 
npeded by the flatsthat surrounded us, we were compelled to re- 
nto Foogy Island. Scarcely had the men made a fire to drv 
wit clothes, which were thoroughly wet from wading over the flats, 
hanthe fog again disnersing, we pushed olf once more. On this 
ccasion we arrived abreast of the point 
inned clear, but found a reef, over which the waves washed, stretch- 
ne to the nortuevest, bevond the extent of our view. Just as wi 
‘gan ty proceed along the reef, the recurrence of the fog rendered 
t necessary for us te seck for shelter on the shore: and as we were 
heartily tived of our late encampment, we endeavoured 
nother, but the shoals prevented our reaching any landing place. 
Vo, therefore, retraced our course, though with muel reluctanec, to 
Pogry (sland, which the men declared: to be an enchanted isiand. 
“hough onr wanderings this day did not exceed seven miles. the 
rews were emploved apwards of two hours in dragging the boats 
livouvh the mud, when the temperature of the water was at 4°. 
nd that of the airy 41. Tiey endured this fatigue with the greatest 
heerfulness, thongh it was evident they suffered very much from 
ne cold: and in the evening we witnessed the ill eects of this kind 
1 labour by fading their legs imuch swelled and inflamed. 


i distance 
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we rested for some ti oars 


to 


The 


earol their becoming il from a frequent repetition of such opera. | 


¥ ’ q 
Ons, made me resolve not to attempt the passage of these ii 


vain untilthe weather should be so clear that we might asceftain | 


feirextent, and see in what way they might be passed with less 
sk. Fogis, of all ethers, {He most hazardous state of the atmos- 
piere for navigation in an icy sea, especially when it is accompanied 
bY strong breevses, but partic warly su for boats where the shore is 
buapproachable.”? P 

Ch ipter V. is an occount of the very sensible reasons which indu- 
ed Captain Franklin to return to bis quarters, Jt was late in An- 


ust, his instructions directed him to commence his return on the | 


3th or 20th, “if in consequence of slow progress or any untoreseea 
cetdent it should remain doubtful whether he could reach Kotze- 
ue's inletthe same season.” His sailors were many of thens il, 
ees Were multipiying, and the ice was becoming mere impeneirable. 
0 the 16th of August the resolution was taken, and communicated 
q the crew, who seem to have considered it much greater heroism 
‘stomitto the decision which prevented them from undergoing 
rther risks, than to embark in the expedition originally. ‘Their dis- 
oVerles terininated at Beechy Point, lat. 70, 24. N. 





LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
COURT OF KING'S BENCH. 


. Wright vy. Brown and another. 
aciion against the Sheriffs of Londoti and Middleses 
edabenet Ou mesne process. ‘The escape was only for one day; 
6th . "Thee a. been arrested on the 15th. and surrefdered on the 
laintiff ww we Was on three several bills of excliange, and the 
abe dint ery ed against the Sheriffs for the whole smount of his 

ncaa eta Ne verdict forthe whole. A rule had been obtained 
+) W Cause why this verdict should not be set asidé ‘and a new 
ial granted. 


“ -l Cerwoop now shewed cause fgainstthe rule. ‘Ihe Jury were 
ith eg Judées of the damages; and the interference of the Coutt 
~ ot amages, was much the same as af the Jury Were to decide 
Long _ law after a decision by the Court. 

nd oxy eNT&RDEN.—When the damages are very unreagonablé 
4 agant, We Age in the habit of teniling the cease  ancther 










This was an 
ran escape 


our walks being confined to a space between the marks | 


Many | 
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soon after quitting the | 
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wiiist the weather con- | 


find : 


ats) 


Mr. Curwoon was aware of that; but then he contended that in 
this case the piaintiff had not one farthing more than he was entitled 
to. He had only got the amount of his debt. 

Lord Tentrrpen.—This was only an escape for one day, after an 
arrest On mesne process, and the plaintiff had sustained little or no 


damage. You had better try to make an arrangement with the other 
party. If you get £5. damages, and the costs, you will probably be 


as well off as you will be on a new trial. 
Rute for a new trial absolute, unless the one party agrees to pay 
and the other to accept damages £5. with costs. 





PREROGATIVE COURT, June 7. 
Sir Jacob Astley, Bart. v. Lady Astley. 

This was a suit of separation and divorce by reason of adultery, 
promoted, as ourreaders well remember, by Sir Jacob Astley against 
his lady. The particulars of Lady Astley’s criminal intercourse 
with Captain Garth have been so recently detailed in the evidence 
adduced upon the trial at common law for criminal conversation, 
in which that person was defendant, that we are spared the duty of 
referring to them more particularly. It should be here stated, how- 
ever, that in the argument in this Court, (which was heard last term) 
the marriage of the parties in 1819, was admitted as pleaded, and no 
jattempt was made to rebut the charge of criminal conversation, 
‘though a plea in bar was set up on behalf of herladyship, charging | 
| Sir Jacob Astley with adultery with more than one woman, and! 
| setting forth that on such account Sir Jacob ought to be deprived of | 
that remedy which he now prayed. 

| 








| Dr. Lusmiveror, in giving judgment, observed. that bis duty was 
_ fo deciae this question, viz.: whether the responsive and defensive 
_ allegation that has been given in on the part of Lady Astley was or 
| was not sustained. Now, the amount of the charge thus preferred | 
against Sir Jacob was this—that at some time or times in the year 
1820 he had become criminally connected with women of bad cha- 
jracter. But the principal evidence in support of this recriminatory 
charge was, that of one Mary Richardson, a woman who kepta 
house notoriously of ill fume at Leicester. The other witnesses upon | 
| this part of the case were two common prostitutes, who spoke to the | 
character and occupation of Mary Richardson, and three other per- | 
sons, of more respectable character undoubtedly, and who were per- 
sonal friends of Sir Jacob. Now, the context of the facts to which 
they spoke, and the necessary inferences to be drawn from their | 
concurrent testimony, shewed and proved that upon one occasion at | 
least, at Richardson's liouse, Sir Jacob had gone up stairs with one of | 
the girls, and remained «lone with her for a quarter of an hour.— | 
Upon this fact and several others of less unportance, but tending to | 
the same inference, the questions on which it arose, and on which | 
it was now for this Court to decide, were, first did this fact (more es- 
pecially +s taken in casinexion with those less stringent circumstan- 
ces, to which he had alluded) lay, as against Sir Jacob, a sufficient 
presumption of adultery?) And secondly, assuming that it did, was 
such presumption to bar Sir Jacob of the remedy he prayed in this 
suit, against his lady? On the first of these questions. tie Court was | 
of opinion that it was warranted in the evidence, in arriving at the 
conclusion, that upon the specific occasion referred to, adultery was 
committed by Sir Jacob. And even if it could be possible (which 
the Court did not apprehend tt was), that this conclusion was not ! 
borne out by the absolute faets, Sir Jacob could searcely complain , 
(ot beng aggrieved by a legal presumption, which he himselt had 
justified, by the situation in which be had thought proper to place 
Limaselt. With regard to the second question, it had, indeed, been 
argued by Counsel, that one stip of abusband, as it had been term- 
ed, one act of adullery, would not bar him trom the remedy which | 
he might seek against his wife ina suit of this nature. But it was to | 
* 


iis was undoubtedly good law, asa substan- 


> ghaerved, that thon sh 


‘ 
| 
tive proposition, it had 


wen held to be good in those cases only, 
where ithe wile herself had long been living in habits of adultery with 
lanother man. ‘There was not only not that feature in the prescut 
but the presumed adultery of the husband had taken place 
before the admitted adultery of the wife. 


‘nap? 
LCase, 


declare Sir Jacob Astley barred of his remedy, and to dismiss Lady 
Astley trom all further observance of justice in this suit. 
Ee es a ol 
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| Lamentable Suicide —Wednesday evening an inquest was held at 


the Ball fun, Aldgate, on the body of Charies Leuiz, aged 89, laie | 


peymaster of the 44th regiment, stationed at Deal, who had com- 

mitted suicide. Tt appeared that on Saturday morning, between 1] 
and 1% o'clock, «ie deceased entered tlie above inn; he appeared 
‘very much fatigued. and said be had come a long journey on foot; | 
having had breakfast, he went out, and returned again about five 
o'clock in the atternoon, when he called for pen, ink, and paper, 
whieh being furnished to him,he cgntinued writing for a considerable | 
time. Atteno’clock he had some slight refreshment, and then went | 
io his bedroom; where, the following day..lie was found hanging by | 
his handkerchief te one of the bed-rails. Two bottles were found in 
his room,one of which contained laudanum, A letter was also tound | 
in the room, written to the deceased by his wife. 
lowing efect:— 


[i was to the fol-| 


“ Deal, May 50. 

“ My dear Charles,—I have received your heari-breaking letter. 
T hope you consider what you are about to Go; oh, dear Charles, re- 
member our four helpless babes !—ob, let nie implore you will not 
do what you mention! ‘The captain will do all he can to serve you. 
Oh, my dear husband, recollect how happy we once were, and shall 
be so again, please God. I intreat you to return home. Do not} 
| break my heart. Come, my dear Leutz, to the arms of your unhap- | 

py wile, and to the caresses of your poor dear children. I shall | 
anxiously expect your return. ‘ 
* Your ever affectionate wife, 
* Bricpet Levrz.” 
| ‘The following letter, whieh the deceased had written to the ser-| 
jeant-major of the regiment to which he belonged, was also read :—! 
; My dear Joséph,--I hope you will not let my poor wife and cbil-| 
| dren come to want; tell my dear wife not to think of the act I bave | 
‘committed; write to Haynes, of the 8%&h, at Canterbury, and Har- | 
i vey, of the 41ét, at Dover, and tell them of the horrid deed: ‘The | 
{time is drawlng near to a close in this €arthly ane sintul world, 1) 
am strolling about like a madman—I do not know what I am doing. | 
| Brooke told ve that Serjeant Lee had succeeded me—I hope be will | 
| do better than tne; I never interided lrarm to any one; I wish to die | 
in peace; my watch, two rings, and a sovereign, you will find under 
my pillow, after 1am dead. Farewell, my old comrade, my old ac- 
| quaintance, farewell in this world—remnember my poor wife and! 
children. Cuarurs Levrz.”’ 

The jury instantly returned a verdict—‘‘ That the deceased de-| 
stroy ed himself in a state of mental derangement.” 

Crim. Con. Extraordinary.—A sailor who had been bred to} 
the sea from his infancy, happening to come on shore to see his 
friends, met with a young svoman to whom he paid_his addresses | 
and in a short time alterwards they were married. They lived to-| 
gether very happily, till the time arrived when the tar was to sail for 
India. About three months afterwards the sailors departure, his wife 
attracted the notice of a young lawyer of the Temple, who, by pre- 
serifs, s66n qBtaingd her c susent to [ive with bim as a niistress. 


' 
| 
' 
} 
| 
| 





| candidates who sent in tenders were four in number. 


}to be carefully noted. 
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sailor returned to England on Sunday last and the first thing he learnt 
was the infidelity of his wife. Heesked a friend how he was tu’ 
act, who told him he ought to bring an action against the lawyer for 
crim. con. The honest tar, who understood the meaning of no other 
action than an action at sea, promised to pursue his friend’s advice, 
and to show hisenemy warm work. Accordingly, yesterday moru- 
ing he provided himself with a large oak stick, and sallied torth to 
the lawyers chambers. Assoonas he saw him, he told him who be 
was, and the purpose for which he had paid hin a visit } and without 
further ceremony, gave him such a severe discipline that he will not 
be able to stir out of his bed for at least a month to come. ‘The tar 
then carried bis wife off in triumph ; and as soon as he got her into 
the square, he gave three cheers, to the no small entertainment of se- 


He spectators, te whom,and to our informant he told the whole a!- 
air. 


Pulpit Astronomy.—Mr. Irving announced last week to one of the 
crowded congregations wiiich his Ministry at Edinburgh has attract- 
ed there; that the planets are not yet inbabited, but that after the dis- 


solution of this our globe, they willbe possessed by the souls of just 
men made periect. 


A Simile.—You shall see a vessel tack and half-tack in vain trying 
every manq@uvre to make head against the tide; and you shall sew 
a man exercise every effort to get forward through misfortunes in 
vain—the fide, in both cases, being too strong. 

Disgorging Extraordinary.—Atemale servant at Brislington nea: 
Bristol, was lately charged with stealing a £20 note from her mas- 
ter, and ona constables being sent for, she acknowledged that she 
had roli@d it up and swaliowed it. An emetic being administered 
the note was recovered uninjured. 


York Theatricals.—At York, on Tuesday last, the present engage- 


jmentof Mr. Downe being nearly expired, the theatres on this cir 
| cuit, comprising York, Hull, Leeds, Wakefield, and Doncaster, were 


let for the term of seven years, trom the Ist of July next. The 
Mr. Cummins 
who had bid £1,600 per annum, was declared the successful candi- 
date. {lis bidding was £50 above the highest of his competitors. 
George Morland.—This individual was found in a lodging at So- 
merstown, in the following most extraordinary circumstances: His 


\ infant child, that bad been dead nearly three weeks, lay in its coffin 


in one corner of the room; an ass and foal stood munching barley- 
straw out of the cradle; a sow and pigs were solacing themselves in 
the recess of an old cupboard ; and himself whistling over a beautifu! 
picture that he was finishing at his easel, with a bottle of gin hung up 
on one side, aud a little mouse sitting (or if you please, kicking) for 


| its portrait on the other. 


Soundness of the Luugs.—-Dr. Lyons, of Edinburgh, proposes an 
ingenious and practical test for trying the soundnes of the lungs. The 
patient is directed to draw ina full breath, and then begin to count 
as far as he can, slowly and audibly, without again drawing in his 
breath. ‘The namber of seconds he can continue counting is then 
In confirmed consumption, the time does 
not exceed eight, and is often less than six seconds. In pleurisyand 
pheumonia it ranges from nine to four seconds. But when the 
lungs are sound, the time will range as high as from 20 to 35 
seconds. 

Recovery of Drowned Persons.—M. L. D’ Etoile states, in a letter to 
the french Academy of Medicine, that he has succeeded invariably 
in recovering drowned animals, by the following galvanic applica- 
tion. A short and fine needle is inserted into the sides of the body. 
between the eighth and ninth ribs, so asto come in contact with the 
attachment of the diaphragm, and then a current of electricity, from 
twenty-five or thirty ;airs of inch plates is passed through them.— 
‘Phe diaphragm then immediately contracts, and an inspiration is 
effected. On breaking the communication and again completing it 
a second inspiratian is occasioned, and by continuing these means, 


'a regular respiration is ultimately effected. 
Under these cireumstan- | 
ces and upon these considerations, the Learned Judge was bound to | 


New Application of Feline Sagacity.—There is now at the battery 
on the Devil’s Point, a cat which is an expert catcher of the finny 
tribe, being in the constant habit of diving into the sea, and bringing 


up the fish alive in her mouth, and depositing them in the guard room 
‘tor the use of the soldiers. 


rticles. | 


) water rats first taught her to venture into the water, to which it is 


She is now seven years old, and has 
long been a useful caterer. It is supposed that her pursuit of the 
well known puss bas a natural aversion. She is as fond of the wa- 
ter asa Newfoundland dog, and she takes her regular peregrinations 
along the rocks at itsedge, looking out for her prey, ready to dive 
for them ata inoments notice. —P/lymouth Journal. 





SUVA D, 


Distress of the Times.—Gold and Silver continue to flow into Eng- 





land, which has now become what Spain formerly was,—the great 
channel through which the precious metals pass into Europe. Within 


a week the East-India Company have received above £750,000 in 


gold and silver, from Bengal and Bombay. More than a million of 
_ dollars arrived on ‘Tuesday in his Majesty’s ship Ranger, from Peru 


and the south-west coast of America. 

The Blossom, Captain Beechey, is on her way home to Old Eng- 
land, atter her long and ardnous voyages. ‘The latest acceunts are 
from Acapulco, of March 17th, when the ship was getting under- 
weigh at Valparaiso; so that our galfaet countrymen may be expect: 
ed at Portsmouth in August or September. 

Among the nantes for re-admission, as an attorney of the Court 
of King’s Bench, appears that of Daniel Whittle Hervey, M. P — 
This is rather odd; does he anticipate his conge from St. Stephens? 

Ilis Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland has issued an order 


| to his reginient, (the Royal Horse Guards, blue) that the men, as 


well as officers, do immediately adopt the fashion of moustaches, and 
wear their hair behind dressed, or rather uttdressed; a la Russe. 

Ata meeting of the Royal Society; held on Thursday, the Presj- 
dent read a letter from the Duke of Sussex, expressing his Royal 
Highness’s wish to become a Fellow agreeably to the role regarding 
the election of members of the Roval Family. An immediate. 
allot took place, and his Royal Highness wad unanimously elected a 
Fellow. 

A few days ago, Mrs. Fatle, an elderly lady, who was the last surs 
viving descendant; ina ditect line, from the immortal author of Pa- 
ridise Lust, died at lier lodgings in Bennet-street, Blackfriars. She 
had a large collection of works which once belonged to her i}lustri- 
ous relation, Milton. 


Cootes, the pedestrian, at 9 o’clock on Thursday evening, accom: 
lished his arduous task of walking 1,250 miles in 1,000 successive 
1ours, in the Gardens of the Greén Man, Kent-road, Lonéon. ‘This 

match is unequalled in the annals of pedestrianism. Codtes did bis 
last mile and a quarter with amazing speed. He was greeted in co-- 
ming in with deafening cheers and waving of handkerchiefs. This 
match throws that formerly accomplished by Capt. Barclay complete 

ly onthe back ground. Cootes has fallen away two stone since the 
comineritement of the match. 


Jt appears from a paper just laid before the House of Commons, 
that the Bank,of England, besides receiving £260,269. 13s. 6d., foi 


The ' tht nianagém€nt of the public debt, has comstaytly in its hands au 
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‘aded pistols, which he was ready to use on the slight- 
pt ne n iene recent occasions, where such areal cause 
of complaint and irritation existed, it is but justice tothe present sul- 
tan to say, that his moderation and good faith have afforded exam- 
ples which the best Christian nations in Europe might be proud to 


follow.” 
¥ As our countryman’s adventures and observations on his route are, 
though perhaps as interesting, not so imporiant as his ocular testimo- 
ny is at this moment respecting greater national features, we shall 
beg leave to prefer the latter to the former in our concluding extract; 
« As I was now in the centre of the scene of action between the 
Turks and Russians, in tgeir last sanguinary campaign, perhaps you 
would think a local sketch of some of the events not uninteresting.— 
In the year 1505 the Turks were in a state of great weakness, under 
their amiable but feeble monarch, Selim ; their provinces in a state 
of insurrection abroad; their people turbulent and discontented at 
home ; and pressed and harrassed by the conflicting and prerempto- 
ry demands of the great European powers. They had conceded to 
Russia, by thetreaty of Yassi, 1792, an extraordinary right of interfe- 
ring in the provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia, that their respective 
hospodars should be continued in office seven years, and not remo- 
vable but by the consent of Russia. To this agreement, however, 
they did not adhere. The then reigning hospodars were de- 
posed before their time ; and when the Russians remonstrated, 
the Bosphorus wus closed against their ships. Taking umbrage 
at these causes of complaint, General Michelson was despateh- 
ed with an army of sixty thousand men, who crossed the 
Niester, took Bender and Chotzim witb little resistance, and entered 
Yassi, the Capital of Mo!davia From hence he proceeded to Bu- 
charest, the capital ot Wallachia, where he found a Turkish force, 
which had been sent against him by Mustapha Bairactar, the ener- 
getic Ayan of Rutschuk. ‘These, however, he soon defeated; when 
his approach was known, the inhabitants rose upon the Turks, at- 
tacked them suddenly with all kinds of weapons; and, with the aid 
of a small advanced guard of the Russians, drove them out of the 
town, leaving fifteen hundred dead in the streets. He then entered 
sucharest, and took entire possessiou of the three provinces of Bessa- 
rabia, Moldavia, and Wallachia; not leaving a Turkisu corps or 
fortress on the north side of the Danube, with the exceptson of 
Giurdziv; and he prepared immediately to pass over to the other 
side. A .umultuary army was now hastily collected at Adrianople, 
of troops from the provinces of Asia, and moved forward with the 


janissaries to the Danube; they mutinied, however, on their march, 


inassacred some of the officers who wished to introduce European 
discipline ainong them, and when they at length arrived at the scene 
of action, were so disorganised, that they effected nothing against 
the Russians, who remained in almost undisturbed possession of the 
province till the year 1810: when the armies on both sides were 
augmented to twu hundred thousand men, and a fierce and sangui- 
nary contest ensued, which, perhaps, never was surpassed. The 
Russians passed the Danube in three places. Their direct progress 
would have been from Giurdzio to Rutschuk ; but at this latter place 
the passage was impracticable, either at the town or near it, as the 
banks were steep and high, and defended with Turkish batteries. 
They therefore crossed over above it, at Ostrova, near Widdin, and 
below it at Hirsova and Toutourkay, and laid siege to Rutschuk. 
The town was vigorously defended; and the Russians were repulsed 
ina desperate attack, in which they lost six thousand men. Kamin- 
sky made also a similar assault on the entrenched camp at Shumla,; 
ut here, too, he was driven back with great carnage. The Turks, 
though unacquainted with regular discipline in the field, make a 
fierce and sanguinary resistance when attacked behind their ram- 
parts. On these occasions they issued their memorable bulletin,— 
‘that they had taken such a number of infidels’ heads, that they would 
serve as a bridge by which the faithful might pass over to the other 
world.’ It is to the vigorous defence of these two places, and the 
losses sustained before them, that the derantement of the Russian 
plans, and the final failure of the campaign, are generally attributed. 
In the month of September, Kamiusky left Langeron before Ruts- 
chuk, and with his disposable force suddenly attacked the Turks at 
Bayne. They defended themselves with desperate valour; but were 
at length defeated, with the loss of twelve thousand men in killed 
and wounded; and Rutschuk was compelled to surrender with 
allthe Turkish flotilla lying before it, and Giurdzio on the other 
side. In order to create a diversion, the Turks now sent a fleet into 
the Black Sea, and threatened an attack on the Crimea: notwith- 
standing this, the Russians concentrated their forces in Bul- 
garia, and the grand vizir was obliged to retreat before them, 
re-cross the Balean, and take up a position at Adrianople; 
leaving, however, the exceedingly strong and impregnable for- 
tresses of Varna on the sea-coast, and Shumla on the ascent of the 
mountains, and well secured at the other side. The feeble Selim, and his 
successor Mustapha, had both been strangled; and Mahomed had been 
called to the throne, who even then displayed the vigour which since has 
distinguished him. He set up the standard of the prophet at Daud Pasha, 
‘large plain two miles from Constantinople, and issued a hatasherif, that 
all Mussulinen should rally round it. In this way he assembled, in a short 
tune, a large army; appointed a new grand vizir, whom he sent on with 


the troops; and returned to the city. ‘The new vizir, Aliumed Aga, was | 
* man of the same energy asthe sultan, and had distinguished himse!f by | 
He immediately descended from the mountains, | 


his defence of Ibrail. 
forced the detached corps of Russians in Bulgaria to re-cross the Danube, 
and made a fierce attack upon Rutschuk, defended by the Rassian general 
\ulosov. ‘The Russians, hard pressed, transported the inhabitants to the 
viher side of the river, set five to the town in four quarters, and then re- 
treated themselves. ‘The Turks rushed in to the burning town, put a 
Stop to the conflagration, and took up their position there. The grand 


vizit having thus driven the Russians to the opposite shore, was now | 
d to fullow them; and he made the attempt in three places,— | 


determine 
% iddin, Rutschuk, and Silistria, He succeeded at Widdin, and estah- 
ished thirty thousand men in Wallachia. He also succeeded at Rutschuk, 
OX Possession of a large island in the river called Slobodse, and, in per- 
“ct coufidenee, passed the greater part of his army to the other side, and 
established them in an entrenched camp. Kutosov was not idle 5 he im- 
nectntany availed himself of the vizir’s crossing over, and detached eight 
re mea, under general Markof, to attack the camp he had left 
vals A lurkish camp is formed without any regularity. "The grand 
ren | pe dg always conspicuons in the centre, and becoines the nucleus 

id which all the rest are pitched, as every man chooses to place them. 
‘(is hewever, their stroug hold, to which they always retire, as a wild 
eg to its Jair; and they defend it with the same fierceness and obsti- 
ey including the general’s tent, fell into the hands of the Russians, 
aded by oom lurks crowded into Rutschuk. Here they were cannon- 
from tf the artillery of their own abandoned camp, and General Langeron, 
it the other side, direeted one hundred pieces of cannon to bear upon 


the "te3 2 . . e _ & 

little ' The visir having heard of this misfortune, threw himself into a 

cam oat, and, availing himself of a storm of wind and rain, he pushed 
83 


tilla and landed in safety ; but the Russians now brought up their flo- 


th urkish army. 
“ne - 
frotne on the entrenched camp of the Turks, who were thus cut off 


all communication or supply. 


Tivati . y . ‘ > ag 
Privations ; and, after feeding on the flesh of their horses, and giving up 


a lope of relief, they were compelled to surrender, having lost 10,000 | very shortly. 
This was the last effort of 


men j : 

— in the different assaults made on them. 
'€ Combatants, 
retired to the oth 
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were Preparing 
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The Turks, who had entered Wallachia, at Widdin, 
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On this occasion they were completety surprised; the whole of | 


In this state they endured the severest | bles Ahread,"’ will immediately appear. 
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to renew the sanguinary conflicts, the exhausted state of 
tum ty’ and the critical state of the other, invaded by the French, induced 
CAME fo an accommodution; and the peace of Buchurest, conclu- Gpinese, &c.&c. It will be immediately published. 
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ded in 1812, gave another accession of territory tothe Russians, extending | Mr. Kendall has been for some time engaged in a work of a very elaboral » des- 
their frontier from the Niester to the Pruth, and assigning to them ail the | cription, the object of which is to domonstrate, by 


t religious; and ysi- 
country that lay between the two rivers, Bessarabia, and a considerable } ©4! argument, the reasonabieness and truth of the most Holy y 
part of Moldavia. The Russians withdrew from the provinces of Walla- Recollections of a Service of Three Years during ar of Exter it 


chia and Moldavia, which they Ba crcupied for seven years, and have wil shortly be published. and Colombia, by an Se CEE er? 
never since entered them. ‘They are nuw, however, in appearance, about ; . 
to revew their desperate conflicts, and dye the Danube again with blood ; A eert satiee Tip Present State end Futare Prospects eee 


perate : J 00 Colonization of India, is in a state of forwaidness. 
and the aay opinion is, that they will meet with no eff ctual opposition] Captain George Beatclerk, 10th Infantry, who, with another officer Garri- 
to their further progress; but certainly the events of the last campaign | son at Gibraltar, accompanied Dr. Browu, in July 1826, on a medical mi to the 


should induce us to adopt a different opinion. They availed themselves | Sultan of Marocco, is about to publish an account of his travels, under the title of 
of a moment of their enemies’ weakness, and advanced, with little oppo- | “Journey to Marocco.” ead , 12 
sition, to that river: here they stopped; and, after a very sanguinary and geno Edition of Wanderings in America, by Charles Waterton, Esq. is 
persevering conflict of six years, we find them, at the end of that period, | "°8t!¥ ready for publication. are , 

: c Mr.G. A. Williams of Cheltenham announces for publication early in July, the 
still on its shores, Whenever they attempted to proceed beyond it, they | first number of a new Quarterly Magazine, to be entitled, “The Cheltenham 
were driten back with carnage; and a single town, scarcely fortified, a8| Album.” y Magazine, to be entitled, 
contemptible in the eyes, as it would be weak in the hands, of European | ‘The Life of the celebrated Regent Moray , the great Patron of the Scottish Refor- 
troops, effectually arrested their career. Should they force this artificial | mation; with an Account of the Contention between the Queen Regent (Mary of 
barrier, they have to encounter a natural one, infinitely more formidable, | Guise) and the Lords of the Congregation. By the Author of the Life of George 
and that is, the Balkan mountains. Over this great rampart there are | Wishart, of Pitarrow, &c. is announced for immediate publication. Also, George 
five practicable passes: one from Sophia to Tartar Bazargic; two from | Buchanan and bis Times ; including Sketches of the Literary and Political State 
Ternova, by Keisanlik and Selymnia; and two from Shumla, by Carnabat | —— one the Sixteenth Ceutury. By t€ same Author. a mia . 
and Haidhos. Te three first lead to Adrianople ; the two last, directly yg o lis the Life of William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury .-—Len- 
to Constantinople. Of these, the roads by Ternova are the most difficult, |“°" “4 © - 
as they pass over the highest and most inaccessible hills of the chain; 
that by Haidos is the most frequented, the chasm in the face of the moun- 
tain affording a greater facility of ascent than elsewhere. Any of the 
| passes, however, do not appear to be impracticable for ‘Turkish spahis. 


- “-_*) z iii, = =<. 
| These are a kind of feudal cavalry, possessing hereditary lands, on the UN EL US AbiBLON. 


| tenure of appearing in the field when called oo. If they have no male SSeS 
| children, the lands devolve to the commander, who assigns them to others NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 26, 1828. 
on the same terms, and so the corps is keptup. It consists of sixteen 
| legions, who are, perhaps, the best mountain horsemen in the world, 
though nothing can seem more unfavourable to their firm seat and rapid 


evolutions than their whole equipment. Their saddles are heavy masses} The Catholic Question was lost in the House of Lords, after two night’s debate, 
nei wood, like pack-saddiles, peaked before and behind, and are the most 


— . wane SED on the llth of June. On taking the vote the numbers stood as follows: Non-Cou 
awkward and agiae wd in the way they usethem. Their stirrups are very tents—present, 123; proxies, 59—182: Coutents—present, 92; prories, 45—137 : 
| shart, and their stirrup-irons very cumbrous, resembling the blade of a Maiori seat the Sal 
| fire-shovel, the handle of which they use to goad on the horse, as they | ™0FtY agaiust the motion—45. ' 
| have no spurs: this heavy apparatus is not secured on the horse by regular | tis expected, however, that the same question will be brought before Par- 
| girths, but tied with thongs of leather, which are continually breaking | liament again during the present sessiou, in consequence of a motion made by Mr- 
and out of order. On this awkward and insecure seat the Turk sits, with | wiimot Horton, in the Lower House, on the 13th. The motion was to the follow- 
his ng approaching - his “— yet I never saw more bold “a. ing effect : 

terous horsemen, in the most difficult and dangerous places. Then : ‘ , 

formed into cavalry, they observe little order ; yet they A. together with} Mr. W. HORTON gave notice of a motion for the 3d of July, 
surprising regularity and effect: but it is in broken ground oul mountain | to refer to a select committee all acts of Parliament passed since the 
passes they are most serviceable, where the surface seems impracticable | Union with Ireland, which relate to the United Church of England 
for European horsemen. They drive at full speed through ravines and | and Ireland, or to the doctrine, discipline, regulations, rights, and 
mountain torrents, and up and down steep acclivities, and suddenly appear | privileges thereof; and also, all acts of Parliament passed since that 


close to their enemies, after passing rapidly through places where it was period which in any manner relate to Roman Catholics or Protestant 
supposed impossible that horseinen could move. Some of their troops are Dissenters 


called, for their headlong and reckless impetuosity, delhis, or madmen ; . . 
and the desperate enterprises they undertake justify the name. Such ca-| Much mildness was manifested in the course of the debate, and the Duke of 
valry,in the passes of the Balkan, must oppose a formidable resistance to | Wellington and many others expressed the must earnest desire to appease and 
the most efiective and Sest-disciplined troops; and no doubt the Russians, tranquilize the Irish people,—but the want of, or rather the refusal to afford securi- 
if they ever attempt this barrier, will find it so. Another obstacle will be | ties, was the strongest argument employed. ‘The Catholic Association and its pro- 
affoy , ‘ res a ly time for : is j ; : : , . . 
afforded by the — of the year. ‘The only time for operation is in the ceedings met with the most pointed reprobation, eveu from the friends of the Bill.~ 
| spring ; the country is then exceedingly beautiful and healthful, the rivers The followi nap ohare ‘s Mess : 
| are full of sweet water, the grass and fodder abundant, and the air elastic | *D° “ovowing on the subject is from Bell's Messenger : - F 

and salubrious ; but as the summer advances, the rivers dry - vegetables| ‘‘ The House of Lords have,thrown out the Catholic Question,by a 

disappear, aed nothing is presented but an arid, burning soil, intolerable | majority of forty-five. Buta tone of conciliation and compliance 
froin the glare of the sun by day, and dangerous from the cold and the | still seems to prevail, and the Duke of Wellington professes kis read- 
damp of the heavy dews by night; and the morbid effects of these, every | iness and earnestness to conciliate the Irish Catholics, provided they 


army las experienced, campaigning in those countries at that season, both | 51) enter inio the discussion of arrangement and securities. But 
in ancient and modern times. To pass this chain in winter with an army, "age c 


seems a still more hopeless attempt; the morasses saturated with rain, in- the Protestant Church seeks and demands securities; and is = ” 
capable of supporting the heavy burden of waggons or artillery; the ra- be told that the consciences of the Catholics will not warrant them 
vines filled with snow or mountain torrents, and passed over by totiering | iN conceding any. Besides, the withholding them is known to be a 
bridges of wood, so rotten as to break with the smallest pressure; the nu- | pretence of priestcraft and bigotry. ‘The Roman Catholic Laity are 
| merous defiles, which a few can defend against a multitude, affording so | willing to give securities, and to allay all the alarm of the Protes- 

many natural fortresses, behind which the Turks fight with such energy | tants; but the Bishops and Priests refuse. The obstacle is with 
) and effect; the scattered villages, which can afford neither shelter nor sup- them, and them alone. ‘The Church of Rome has always pursued 

plies ;—all these present obstacles, of which the Russians themselves seem | 4);. course, and endeavoured to ride, at the same time, the thrones of 


; very conscious. In their last campaign they were in possession of the . : : " 
: } : ‘ 3 sk, 
| whole of the country, from the Balkan to the Danube, with the exception Princes, and the consciences of the multitude. But why, we @ 


| of Varna, Nyssa, and Shuma, in which the Turks were shut up; and they | should not England receive the same securities as Prussia exacts 
| had nearly 100,000 men in the plain below, completely equipped, and were | trom the Catholics, and which the King of the Netherlands has 
‘at the very base of the mountain and the entrance to the passes; yet they | lately received from the Pope? Why is Ireland to be the only 
| never attempted to ascend, with the exception of a few straggling Cossacks | Catholic country inthe world which refuses to give to a Protestant 
who made a dash across the ridge, and returned as speedily back again. 'Government—the most mild, conciliatory, and free—those pledges 
The Parks scem to have no apprehension of an approach to the capitalon | which every other Christian Monarch, who has Catholic subjects, 
this side; relying on the natural strength of this chain of mountains, they | yo, receives.” - 
Pater J 8 - exacts and receives. 

have not fortified any of the passes, nor do I recollect a single fortress , : sila P 
from.Shumla to Constantinople. Their great apprehension is, that the in- | We have presented our readers with two of the principal speeches—that of the 
| vasion will be made by sea; and in this persuasion, not only the Darda- | Lord Chancellor against, aud that of Lord Plunkett for, the claims. These speech - 
nelles, but the Bosphorus, resembles one continued fortress, from the Sea | es are excellent specimens of Parliamentary oratory, and, we have no doubt, will 
| of Marmora tothe Black Sea. In the year 1821, when a rupture was ap- | be read with the interest attached to the importance of the subject. 
| prehended with Russia, all the castles were completely repaired, and ad- 
| ditional batteries were erected on every point of land which bore advan- We have perticular pleasure in calligg attention to the article headed Turkey.—- 
| tageously on the channel, so as to present a most formidable obstruction to | ,,, : Rei? : li | ip whicl 
|any approach by water. These batteries, however, were altogether un- | T# mass of information it coutains, and the peculiar aud elegant manner ip which 
| tenable if attacked on the land side, the high ground above the shores of that information is conveyed, render it an article of paramount interest in the pre- 
, the Bosphorus every where commanding them; and if a landing were ef- sent momeutous position of European politics. The sketch of the history of the 
| fected any where in the rear, which it was at that time said was the plan | former campaign of Russia against the Turke—the natural obstacles on the Danube, 
, of the Russians, they must be immediately abandoned. But it seems as if | and in the passes of the Balkan mountains to an invading force—the superstition of 
the Purkish power in Europe was fast hastening to ruin, which the few | the Ottomans—and the remarkable prophecy, extant at Coustantinople, of the near 
| convulsive efforts they occasionally make cannot avert or long delay. 1} “ay Ision of the foll f Mahomet f. Same nase naiete 
had now travelled more than three hundred miles through the Turkish do- | *PPFaeh of the expulsion of the followers o a oe eee 
| minions in Europe, from their capital to_ the last town they possessed at | Which torcibly strike the reader at every passage. All opinion and conjecture, 

the extremity of their empire. When I contemplated the extent of the | however, as perfectly vague, and time alone can reveal the nature and extent dt 
territory, the fertility of the soil, the abundance of the resources, the cattle | the great changes that would seem to be on the eve of taking place. 
aud corn it produced, and the interminable capabilhty it possessed of pro- | sige 
| ducing more; the large cities of Adrianople, Shumla, Rutschuk, and the | 
; multitude of villages scattered over the country ;—when L considered the | ; ; : 

despotic government that had absolute power over all these resources, to | her debut at the Park as an Italian Opera singer, has since had a short engage- 
| direc them in whatever manner and to whatever extent it pleased, and | ment, and appeared twice in the course of the week. We regret that it was not in 
| that this was but a small portion of the vast empire which extended over | our power to witness these performances, but we have great pleasure in stating, 
! 


three parts of the globe,—it seemed as if the ‘Turkish power was a sleep- that report speaks most highly in favour of them. The Opera of the Barber of 
ing lion, which had only to rouse itselfand crush its opponents. But when, 


on the other hand, I saw the actual state of this fine country,—its resourc Bealls wes pertetmehen Dananan, Caen SiS. ppeaeee me eeoes See ee Se 
and, I s: actual state s , )y—its r fc-] . : ; : s : 

es neglegted, its fields lying waste, its towns in ruins, its population decay- | *"*4; aud on T beseiay SEERINS WyysarEe a anne OS ee oe = = 
| ing, and not only the traces of human labour, but of human existence, eve- | We think, satisfactorily established, that this lady possesses eminent vocal powers, 
\ ry day becoming obliterated;—in five, when T saw all the people about | and a scientific and driscriminating taste, and will so far be a most desirable acqui- 

them advancing in the arts of civilised life, while they alone were stationa- | sition to the American stage. 

ry, and the European Turk of this day differing little from his Asiatic an- 
| cestor, except only in having lost the fierce energy which then pushed 
| him on:—when I considered this, I was led to conclude that the lion did 


| not sleep, but was dying, aud after a few fierce convulsions would never | pough, iv the District of Neweastle, will be exposed to sale by public auction at Pe- 
rise again.”” terborough on the 10th day of September next, at Il o’clock, A.M. ‘The terms of 
—— payment will be, ove third of the purchase money to be paid within one month after 


LITERARY INTE LLIGENCE. the sale, one third at the expiration of one year, and the remaining third at the 


Joti . - : ‘ expiration of two years from the day of sale, with interest. . ‘ 
Notions of the Americans, by Mr. Cooper, the admired novelist, will appear im- | ‘The Mill-site is most valuable, comprehending a tract of about 86 acres. The 
mediately. In thls work, 9 genuine picture of American life and manners will he | 


Grist-Mill has two runs of Stones in operation, and is well fitted for Merchant 

given, which, it is supposed, will have the effect of counteracting some of the su- work, having manufactured more than 1200 barrels of Flour this summer. The Saw 

| perficial and erroneous nccounts of recent Englist travellers. Mill is also in operation. From the peculiar situation of these Mills, being at the 

| The Bride, a Tragedy, from the pen of Jovnna Bailie, the celebrated dramatic | jead of the navigation of the Otawabee river, and in the midst of a very flourishing 

paptess, will speedily be published. hal settlement, the establishment will be most valuable to any person possessing Capi- 

Phe Memoirs of tho Duke of Rovigo, (Savary, Minister of Police under Napo-{ 14). J: cannot be dispoged of for a less sum than £2000 currency, but will go te 
leon,) which have been promised to the public for so many years, but of which the 


: . 1¢ | the highest bidder above that sum without reserve. ; ; 
publication has been delayed from various circumstances, are on the eve of their; 4 plan exhibiting the situation of the Mills, and the Land appropriated for their 


(> Exchange at New-York on London, 9 a94 per cent. 





























We are withont any later advices from England. 

















Mrs. Pearman, the lady whom we mentioned some weeks since as having made 

















ILLS AT PETERBOROUH IN UPPER CANADA.—The Grist Mill and 
Saw Mill which have been lately erected by the Government ut Peterbo- 





ay aad intercepted all communication between the divided porti f| @ppearance. The Duke's intimate acquaintance with the secret history of the | yse, can be seen at the British Consul’s office, in this city, aud every information 
the’ \. , ' portions 0 . Tee 7 . : np *! fae : roek UC. 
fe T T hey next attacked and carried the island, and turned | Court and Government of Napoleon, cannot fail to render his memoirs one of the obtained by writing to the Hon. P. Robinson, York, L .Cc 


most important works that have appeared during the present century. . Upper Canada, York, July 3, 1828. {July 26. 
The new novel, entitled “ At Home,” by the Authoress of “ English Fashiona- ARD TO THE LADIES.—Mre. Cantelo has removed her Corset Warchoude 
Beer house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, Nu. 203, PFroadway, afew 
doors below St. Paul’s Church, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. Cantelo bas 
A Second Fiition, in 4to. of the Marquess of Londonderry’s Narrative of the | connected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Corset Establishment = 
Peninsular War, will appear immediately. nu doubt by her attention and pun ztuality to give satisfaction. [July 26. 
Mr. Stephenson, the well-known oculist and aurist, has in the press a work 








Dr. Granville’s work on St. Petersburgh af te close of 1827, will be published 





—2—31. Class No. 11 will be oo my 2 12—$10,000 SS es 
ets $5, halves $2,50, quarters $1,25. Orders by mect same attent! 
on personal applicationat N. & 8. SYLVESTERS’, 130 Broadway, N. York. 
N.B. Our distant friends will please epply as early as convenient. 








the Courts of Siam and Cochin China, will include an account of the Geography, 


Mr. Craufurd’s Journal of an Embassy from the Governor-General of India to | 
Government, Commerce, Religion, Manners and Customs of the Siamese, Cochin- 


{July 0. 
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: ~POBTRY. 
“SP X\TURE'S PAREWELL.—By Mre. Hemans. 
“ ‘The beatitiful is vanish’d, and retu: ns not : 
Coleridge's Wallensien. 

A ¥outh rode forth from-his childhood’s home, 

Through the crowded paths ofthe world to roam, 

‘And the green leaves whisper'd, as he pas:’d, 

“ Wherefore thou dreamer! away so fast? 





“ Knew’st thou with what thou art parting here, 

Long would’st thou linger tn doubt and fear; 

Thy heart's free laughter, thy sunny hours, 

Thou hast left in our shades with the Spring’s wild flowers. 


‘“ Under the arch by our mingling made, 
‘Thou and thy brother have gaily play’d ; 

Ye may meet again where ye roved of yore 
But as ye have met there—oh! never more !" 


On rode the youth—and the boughs amorg, 
Thus the wild birds o’er his pathway sung :— 
“© Wherefore so fast unto life away ? 

‘Thou art leaving forever thy joy in our lay ! 


‘* > hou may’st come to the Summer woods again, 
And thy heart have no eciio fo greet this strain ; 
Afar from the foliage its love will dwell, 

A change must pass o’er thee—Fareweil, farewell ! 


On rode the youth; and the founts and streams 
‘Thus mingled a voice with his joyous dreams :— 
‘We have been thy playmates throngh many a day, 
Wherefore thus leave us?—Ob! yet delay ! 


‘‘ Listen but onee to the sound of our mirth ; 
Vor thee 'tis a melody passing from of earth! 
Never again wilt thou find in its low 

‘The peace it could once on thy heart bestow. 


“Thou wilt yisit the seenesof thy childhood’s glee 
With the breath of the world on thy spirit free ; 
Passsion and sorrow its depths will have stirr'd, 
And the singing of waters be vainly heard. 


‘Thou wilt bear in our gladsome laugh no part ; 
What should it do for a burning heart? 

Thon wilt bring to the banks of our freshest rill, 
‘Thirst which no fountain on earth may still! 


‘* Tarewell !—when thou comest again te thine own, 
‘hou wilt miss from our music its loveliest toue! 
Mournfully true is the tale we tell— 

Yet on, fiery dreamer !—Farewell, farewell !” 


And 2 something of gloom on his spirit weigh’d, 
As he caught the last sounds of his native shade ; 
But he knew not, till many a bright spell broke, 
ilow deep were the oracles natare spoke! 





THE FINDING OF MOSES 
A far-stretching Nilus one chrysolite seems, 
And bright is the heav’n from his bosom that beams ; 
But ne’er hath his billow reflected before 
A form so divine, as approaches his siigre. 


Like the star that first gems the still brow of the night 
She comes—and her maidens are lost in her light; 
Like that star gliding down to the slumbering wave, 


She hastens her pearly-pure bosom to lave. 


But, daughter of Pharaoh! the boast of the land! 

What spell now arrests that fleet foot in the sand ? 

Why bends that keen eye o’er the flags spreading yonder ! 
Why cluster, ye damsels, in silence around her ? 


Chills the crocodile-god that pure bosom with fear ? 
Or is crocodile-man with his wiles lurking near? 
No—staid is that footstep, and staid is that eye, 

But of danger she dreams not—no danger is nigh. 


"Tis yon garlanded skiff, by the brink of the streain, 

Like the cloud-built pagoda of day’s dying beam— 

Like the fairy-fraught car o’er the moon-beam that strays 
Alas fluttered her bosom, and fetter’d her gaze. : 


And her maidens have sped with the fleetness of thought, 
And the trophy, triumphant, before her have brought ; 
"Tis of bulrushes built, and betokens an art 

‘That is Nature’s alone—that but springs of the heart. 


So goodly the casket, oh! who may divine 

The price ofthe jewel that's treasured within ! 
’Tis disp!ay’d—a sweet habe, while she looks, looks again, 
And the innocent wept—and he wept not in vain. 





SONG, 


com a very sweet little Opera of two acts, hy Mr. Planche, com- 
posed by Signor Liverati, and recently produced at Covent Gayden, 


epititled, Carron Side, or the Fete Champetre, 


Boot and saddle, bonnie Scot, 
The fae} the fae's in sight, man! 
Out wi’ sword, and in wi’ shot, 
And shew that ye can fight, man! 
See the saucy flag unfold, 
Where Scotland’s lion * ramps in gold. 
Charge, my Highland birkies hold, 
For royal Geordie’s right, man ! 
Boot and saddle, bonnie Scot, 
Shew that ye can fight, man ! 
Stint ye neither steel nor shot 
For royal Geordie’s right, man! 


Brawly done, my bonnie Scot, 
Ye've proved your Highland blude, man 
Sheathe the sword, and spare the shot, 
‘Tuey ve briwers when subdued, mai! 
Furl old Scotia’s flag o’ flame, 
Her bluidy lion now is tame; 
But wow ! he played a gallant game 
For royal Geordie’s gude, man! 
Boot and sddle! bonnie Scot, 
Hame wi’ a’ your might, may ! 
Love and honour be his lot, 
Wha’ strikes for Geordie’s right, man ' 





———— 


GLANCES AT THE GREEN ROOM. 


‘Tae Swan-like Foote is sailing down the stream of dramatic for- 


} She has been performing 
at Nottingham and Doncaster, to crowded houses, and is pow at 


‘ane with increased powers of attraction. 


Leeds. - 


— a eet 
4 7 Mdile. Mars and 


RK. P.K. 


Armand, M. Menjand, of the Comedie Frangaise, 

M. Dupardy, Mdiles. Delatre and Delia, of the Odeon, and Mdlle. 
Olivier, and M. and Madame St» Firman, of the English Opera 
House. . Ake 

If Lady William Lennox should recover her health, Price intends 
to produce Mozart's Magie Flute at Drury Lane, nest season; an if 
that Lord William must devoutly wish realized. 

Charles Vestris and his wife are engaged in the United States 
for three years, at 3009 guineas per annum. ri 

Sinclair, who has been offered higher terms by the Adelphi Thea- 
tre than by the managers of Covent Garden, has, we believe, deci- 
ded in favour of Yatesand Co., and makes his debut on those boards 
onthe Ist of October He is at present singing with great success 
in Edinburgh. : ’ 

Weber's celebrated opera of Sylvia is on the point of revival at 
the Surrey Theatre, in which Miss Graddon is to personate Rudolph. 
The greater part of the music is very beautiful; and if every part is | 
done justice to, there is no doubt of its being very productive to that | 
establishment. : ; 

An opera composed by Rodwell is reported to be forthcoming at 
the English Opera House. f 

Miss &. H. Kelly is engaged at the Haymarket Theatre. A pow- | 
erfully written melo-drama, founded on an incident tnat happened | 
in Ireland about forty years ago, bas just been offered to that estab- | 
| lishment, with a view to that actress and Power personating the | 
| principal characters. | 

Kean leads the Tragic business at Covent Garden, and Young at} 
Drury Lane, next season. Macready will not be engaged at either 
heuse. 





Argyll Rooms.—The Tyrolese Minstrels, with their Morning Con- | 
certs, have continued to attract Jarge audiences of fashionably-dres- | 
:sed ladies. The music gives a good idea of the vocal style of their 
father-land ; and the dance of the peasants, although possessing little | 
of the poetry of motion, is curious and amusing. 

















| 
bert ainda mare | 
Pavietics. | 


| 
Some anonymous gentleman, who corresponds with the Old Times | 
‘newspaper. is extremely angry that the Blues are to wear mustachios. | 
{ Why his ‘dreadful ire” should be tulminated against the Duke of | 
| Cumberland for having given the order to his regiment to let their} 
whiskers and tips grow we know not, because it in fact only assimi- | 
| lates them with the other two regiments of the household brigade— 
the Ist and 2nd Life Guards. The special vengeance of the anony-' 
mous writer, who is clearly some very young private whose beard | 
has yet no * hair apparent,” is directed against that part of the or- 
der which directs (as he says) that the men and officers shall stain | 
their whiskers to a regulated regimental ‘and uniform colour. We | 
can conceive no order more natural and characteristic. “ Dye all, | 
dye nobly,” is as fine a command toa brave regiment as can be 
given.—John Dull 
The clerk of a church, not far from Derby, gave notice of the 
parish rate in the following manner:—* Lam desired to give notice, 
| that the third levy is assessed five-pence in the pound,” and, without 
pausing, added, * Let us sii-z to the praise and glory of God,— 





“+ Lord, what a wretched land is this. 
That vields us no supplies! ” | 
On a late ascension of Mr. Green, a Mr. W. requested to be allow- 
ed to accompany him into the aerial regions. ‘“ Are you good tem- | 
| pered?’’ asked the aeronaut. ‘I believe so,” said the other; * but’ 
| why do you ask the question?” * For tear we may fall out on the 
| way,” was the reply. 
| Why is the Solicitor-General like a new saucepan ?—Because he’s 
| Tinn'd all. 
|} A French Rull.—A lady wrote to her lover, begging him to send | 
hersome money. Sle added, by way of posteript, * [am so ashamed | 
of the request I have made in this letter, that [sent after the post- | 
man to get it back; buat the servant could not overtake him.” | 
The Rev. A. Bo!ster preached a sermon at Highgate on Sumday | 
—the Rev. Gentleman came all the way from Cork; we bave heard | 
of sermons sometimes promoting sleep—here the congregation had | 
at once the chante of a pap and the accommodation of 4. Bolster. | 
The prisoners in what Sir Francis Burdett nick-named the Bas-' 
tile, in Cold Bath-fields, revolted last week against tread mill labour} 
—the fact appears to be, that these worthies are more fayourahle to | 
their own case than the prosperity of the cominon-whecl—every body | 
apes his superior when he ead! ring-leaders, howevey, were flog- 
ged, and the squirrelizing system is again in full play. 


It is not legal to sentence a Spanish Nobleman to punishment for! 
life; therefore the Supreme Court of Malaga have ordered a young | 
Noble, convicted of murder, to work in the galleys for one hundred | 
years anda day! 

Sam Rogers, whose puns with astonishment strike, 
‘They’re so fall of wit, humour, apd life, 

Asked a friend, why old Uuskisson was so unlike 
To a Bilingsgate sturdy fish-wile ? 














| 

And replied, you mean only to flout one; 

| Sam chuckled, and thus solved the question proposed — 

She has got a good plaice, he’s without one. 

Fashions in 1823.—Ladies’ hats generally white, and about 4ft.7in. 

| diameter ; no veils; petticoats interestingly short; the dress of light 
coloured printed muslins and silks, of five hundred ditferent patterns 

| decorated with enormous flounces; the extreme circle round the 
| legs somewhere about ten feet. A lady’s fashionable hat is designa- 

}ted a windmill, According to an exact calculation, made by the 

| Professor of Mathematics to the Cockney University, three ladies in 

done three years ago. 

} Ifa miller were robbed of his sack, and recovered it again, what 
great personage’s name would he mention !—-Saxemeinegen (sack’s 
mine again. ) 

What Members of the House of Commonsare as likely to grow 
| as large again as they ere at present?—Messrs. Moore and Gratian, 
| because they are members for Dublin (doubling). 

Whzy are saints like ravishers?—Because they have their MWill-by- 
| foree. 

Why are all Jews wicked ?—Because they are all for sin agog. 


cause they are Newgateory. 
| Miss Stephens gives Tre Acr her word 
She never means to wed a Lord; 
And further, if he’ll only try, 
She'll give S X her reason Y. 

A modern popular medical practitioner, who occasionally jests 
with his patients. being lately visited by one who was a hypochon- 
driac, and fancied himself ill of a fever, gave him the following pre- 
scription :—“ Recipe: a washerwoman.” On being asked the rea- 
son for this curious order, he replied, “he new nothing better for 


Laporte is actively engaged in arranging with some very extraor-| the cure of such fevers than medicine at ogce sud-orilic and soap- 


dinary fore 


igm talent to bring up the rear of his season at the King’s 
Theatre. Among the French actors engaged for the campaign, 7 





orific.”’ 
“T never seer person do nother a infeed? oth a vier of nT 
- Ps - 


| fail to solve creditably. 


Ilis friend at the riddle, was instantly posed, | 
| 


; modern fon gear occupy the room which 7 1-2 2-27ths would have | 


| Why must Mr. Cotton’s condemned sermons be of no use }—-Be- | 


ee ee 


mately benefitting himself without thinking of the way people fetch 
a dry pump,” seid Croker, the other day? “they pour a little wate: 
down in order to pump a large quantity up.” 

Mr. Rogers has perpetrated t':c following: —Why is the first singer 
of our day likely at !ength to learn ber alphabet?—Because she is 
Past-A. 

What mineral spring is like an Equity Judge?—Shad well. 

Absolute Jobn was asked by a friend of his, a few days ago, if he 
had noticed in The Age, that Wordsworth, Southey, Scott, and 
Moore were all in London at the same time. ‘Yes,’ replied the 
worthy bibliopole. “ Lmake it arule to read every word of that 
excellent print.” “ But,” rejoined his friend, “do you know what 
has brought them all to town at the same moment?” ‘To be sure 
I do,” said Jack; ‘they are come to write for The Age, which, to 
tell you the truth, I often do myself.” 

Tom Cooke, on being tolda day or two ago. thata certain sapient 
Manager had rejected Mr. Ball’s piece, The Incheape Bell, remarked. 


'** that it was using the author rather scurvily; for, in reality, the Be/! 


had told very well at the Surrey; so much, indeed,” added the wag, 
‘that all the audience became clappers.” 

Stirling —A worthy minister, belonging to a parish in the west of 
our Sherilffdem, had occasion while lately subjecting a number. of 
his congregation to catechetical examination, previous to commu- 
nion to address a few questions to his man John, who, to the impor- 
tant offices of bellman and grave digger, added that of beadle. Not 
holding the functionary’s theological knowledge in the highest es- 
teem, he thouglit he would put such a question as John could not 
Accordingly, addressing that personage, he 
said, “John as I dont intend to trouble you with many questions, 
can you tell me what is baptism?” “ Atweel can I, Sir,” replied 
Joln,—* it’s just a shilling to the Session Clerk and a groat to me.” 
—Stirling Advertiser. 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKE'TS. 
Ships. Masters. , Days of sailing from . Days of sailing from 
| New York. | Liverpool. 

No.\. New York, ‘Bennet, Jon. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, Junel6, Oct. 16, 
4. York, paGom | * & “ 73 ¢ . Bi * 2: ae 2, 
3. plauchester, W.Leejr.. “* 16, “ 16, “ 16, Mar. 1,duly 1,Nov. 1. 
2. Wm. Byrues, .iHecksteff,! “ 34, " 24, “« 2) ¢ 8 «© 8 & 8, 
1. Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1, June 1,Qct. 1,) 16, * 16, “ 16, 
4.Geo. Canning, Allyn, “ 8, **°8 © Gi oe, eee Oe. 
3. Nship Caledonia Rogers, ‘“ 16, * 16, * 16,\/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
2. N.shkip Johu Jay, Holdrege,; ‘“* 24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 8 * 8 & 6, 
1. Canada, Graham, ‘Mar. 1, July t, Nov. 1)“ 16, 16; * 6, 
4, Napoleon, Smith, oe @ * & * 2) * oe oe Me! 
3. Florida, Tinkham,; “ 16, % 16, “ 16,;May 1,Sep. t,Jan. 1, 
2. Birmingham, petra, 1! 8 Bn SE Oe Bf He, 
1. Pacitic, \Crocker, |April 1, Aug. 1,Dec. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege,| “ §& “ 8 “ &,| “ 24, 24, © 24. 
3. Britannia, Marshall, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,) June 1,Oct. 1,Feb 1, 
» 


2. Silvanus Jenkins Allen, eo 26 * oe * Bere ee €, 4: & 

Passage inthe Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guincas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 
guineas: neluding beds, bedding, wine, aud stores of every description. 

No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents, F Thompson & Nephews, 97 Beekman-street, 
No. 2, New Line.—Owners. Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Saml Hicks & Sons.-—- 
No. 4, Paeket Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & ¢ 0. 

Agentsin Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Masters. Days of suiling from | Days of sailing frem 
New York \ Hetre. 
{Tathaway Aug. 1, Nov.15.--——_ Sept.liden. 1 
3.R, Macy, Dee. LAp'l. 1, Aug. 1, dun. 15,May 15 Sept. 
Hawiins, ——— Aug.15, Dec. 1, —— Oct. 1, Jan. , 
Whitall, — Sept 1, “ 18'——— BR Beb. | 


Qd. Line, Wir ° ang 


Ships. 
« 


No.3. Edw -Bonaffe, 
Oid Line—Sully, 
1. dw. Quesnel, 
2. Don Quixote, 





— = 








—— oT 





Ol Line—Frs. First, WShiddy Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. “eb.15, Junel5, Oet. 1, 
1. Bayard, Butinan, Sept.l5,Jan. 1,—— Nov. J. Feb. i5, 
2. Chas. Carroll Clark, — el, * oo “ by Mer. |, 
Old Line—Montane, Sniith, Feb. 1,Juue1, Oct. 1, Mar. 15.July 15, Now. 15, 
1. Charlemague,  Kobinson, Oct.15, Feb. 1,-—— Dec. 1, Mar. 35, 
2. France, Fuuk, —— July 15, Nov.1, ——- Sept. Dee. 1, 


Old Line—HeuriiV.. LB. Pe'l, Nov. 1,Mar. 1, July 1, Dee.15.Ap'ld5, Aug 15, 

Passage iu the Cabin to or from Havre, one hvadred and forty dollars, including 
beds, bedding, wiue, and stores of every description. 

Old Line.—Owners, Franeis Depau, 03 Washington street, New York. Agents 
at flavre, Larue & Pauner. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second Iines.— Agents, Cras- 
sous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl streets, New York. Agents at Havre * 
hi. Quesnel, Paino—3, Bonnaffe, Boisgerard & Co. J 


~ NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 


Ships. ) Masters. | Days of sailing from \ Days of sailing from 
| New York. London. 
Rrighton, | Sehor, | Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,|Feb. 25, June 25, Oct. 25 
Columbia, | Delano, Fel. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,|Mar. 25, July 25, Nov.© 
Corinthian, Chadwick! Mor. 1, July 1, Now. 1,{Ap'l. 25, Aug.25, Dees, 
Leeds, Sprague, | Ap). 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,/May 25, Sep.25, Jan. 25 


Passage in the Cabin to London, thirty guineas: from Londou, thirty-fic 
guineas: including beds. hedding, wine, aud stores of every description. 3 

Old Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 136 Front street New York. 
Agentin Loudon, Geo. Wildes. 

N.B. The ships of this line will touch at Cowes each way, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving passengers, Steam boats run constantly from that place to the Contined; 
and to different parts of England. 


{OSTON (ND TAVERDOOL PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. Drugs of sailing from Dezys of saivirg from 
| to8ion. } Liverpool. 
Boston, Mackay, | Jan. May 1, Sept. 1. Feb. 20, June £0, Cet. £0, 


Liverpoo}, June 1, Oct. 1. Mar. 20, July 2, Nev. 
Dover, Bursley, | April Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May £0, Sept.40, Jen * 

Ainethyst, Nye. j}Mar. 1, July 1. Nov. 1,'Apr 20, Aug. £0, Dee. 

I.xtra ships of tho first class are taken up at Liverpeol, aud sail on the Sth day 0! 
February, March, July aud August, and at such other times as they muy bé ru: 
quired, ‘ 
; Passaye iw the 
scription, Phirty 


1, 
Howes, | Fel. 1, 
1, 
: 


rere ar 


{ 
7 
i 
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cabin, including beds, bedding, wines, and stores of every de 
pines to and ‘Phiety-five guines from Liverpool. 
Agents—-Geo., i. Joues, Baston—Maury Latham & Co, T. oy J. D. Thornley C. 
Hiuubertsou & Cv., aud Lathan Ci, Liverpool. 
The whole of those vessels are of the very first description, are exceedingly 
Well found, and commanded by the most experieneed navigators. Every eomiert 
| and convenience for the passeugers is prov ited by the awners, and unremitting 
tention shown by the captains and officers on the voyage. 


Me 
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CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum (erelusive « 
| postage )-—payablein advance. A}l persons becomiug subscribers, will be expectéd 
| Lo continue their eubseriptions until a regular notification of relinquishment is made 
| to the Oluce, or to either of the Ageuts. 
} subscription, aud afterwards wishing to resign, will be expected lo continue through 
} the hai’ year so entered open. All communications to the Editor, or his Avent 
| must be post paid.—Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT, M.D. Propricio: 
| every Saturday afternoon, at the office of the ALBION, he. 9, in the Marble 
building, 50 Wallstreet, aud forwarded by the Northern «nd Southern Muils pu 
tir esame dav; jy the Eastern Mailon Sunday morning ; aif delivered to subscii- 
| hers inthe City in tie aliernoon and evening on the dav of publication. 
| J. HH. Rathboue, Utiea,N. Y.—. P. Hardy, Oswege, Ni Y.—farnett Peters, Por ‘~ 
| and, Me.—Jas. F. Shores, Portsmouth—Jno. Rog@es, Newburyport-——Jobn Pun- 
chard, Courier office, Boston, Mass.—M. Robinson, Providence. RK. 1—H. Howe, 
New Haven, Conn.—Wm. Simpson, 66 Chesnut street, Philadelplia.—Wm. Por 
ter, 44 South Street, Baltimore.—Rev. Jno. Meughton, Cincirnati, Ohio—? 
Thompson, Washington, D. C.;—James H. Brown, Richmond, Va—fy. W) jte 
Petersburg, Va.—Richard Hill & Sons, Fredericksburgh, Va—U. Hall, Norfolk. 
Va—T. Watson P.M Newbern, N.C.—Arch'd. Campbell, Fayetteville, N. ©.- 
| R. Hebbel!, Oxford, ww. C.—J.C. Walker, Charleston, S. G.—B. D. Plant, Colum 
| bia, 8S. C.—W.T. Willams, Savannab, Geo.—T. Bassinger, Augusta, Geo.—Thosr 
D. Hailes, New Orleans—Rich'd Corre & Co., Mobile, Alac-—Mr. Ferguson‘ Nat- 
, chez. Miss.—P. Nugent, Port Gibson, Miss.—O’Fallon & Keyte, St. Louis, Mis - 
| D. J. Smith, Kingston, U. C.--J. Taylor, P. M., Perth—A. McLean, Cornwall—C. 
Jones, Brock ille—Jas. G. Bethune, Coburg—M. Crooks, Ancaster—Wm. Hands 
Sandwich—Gordian Horan, Qaebec—Wnm. Suter, Montrcal—John Bignal, Three. 
Rivers.—C. Drury, Esq., P.M., St. Join, New Branewick,—J.& F. Beckwith, Fre- 
dericton, Richibucto, Restigouche, Mirimachi, &c—Jobn Balkam, St. An 
drews—Charles Roche, Halifax. N. S.—Wm. B. Perot, Bermuda—Mesgrs. Cabot & 
Co., St. Thomas--A. Andersen, Hezsin St. Croix—Thos. Munday, West End; si} 
Croix—Sno, Athill, r,. M., AntigedeFampicg, Mpkita, and Very Ciaz, Hee 
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